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Stop the war 


There will be an emergency meeting for 
people interested in organizing against the 
draft Monday at 6 pm in the Stevenson 


Fireside Longe. ievesone is welcome. 
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On The March 


THEN WHY ARE YOU THERE?: Acknowledging 
that “I am not a foreign policy technician,” Edmund Muskie ' 
was named Secretary of State by President Carter Tuesday. 
Muskie replaces Cyrus Vance, who resigned in opposition to 
Carter’s wild fling of military machismo in attempting to free 
the hostages in Iran. The 66-year-old senator from Maine 
supported the unsuccessful rescue attempt. His selection by 
Carter is considered by experts to be politically motivated. 


HARD TIME: Javier Hidalgo, ex-UCSC Student Body 
President's Council Representative, was sentenced Tuesday 
to a nine-year state prison term. Hidalgo had earlier pleaded - 


no contest (the equivalent of guilty) to charges of rape, 
escaping from jail, and having a previous perjury conviction. 
Javier was accused of raping an EOP student he had been 
recruiting for UCSC. 


QUITE A SEASON: For embassy seizures. On 
Wednesday, three Arabs from the Iranian province of 
Khuzestan invaded the Iranian embassy in London and took 
21 hostages. The militants claimed they would blow up the 
building if Iran did not free 91 political prisoners. The word 
from Tehran is that Iraq is behind this latest move. 


—Sam Spade 


Fiayden speaks! 


by Mark Weinstein 


The message Tom Hayden delivered last Wednesday 
night at Stevenson College is similar to the one expressed by 
the newly formed Citizens Party. 

Hayden claims we are “prisoners of the multinational 
corporate structure” which controls the production of most 
human necessities. 

Stating that multinational corporations neglect public 
interest, Hayden says “their only pursuit is profits.” He feels 
that corporations are aided by the government in their flight 
from public accountability. 

Not only do corporations abuse human lives, Hayden 
claims, but the environment fares no better. Citing the 
examples of agribusiness as well as nuclear energy, Hayden 
cautions, “‘we are abusing and contaminating the earth.” 

He warns that the economic crisis is mounting as world 
population expands beyond centralized management. “‘ People 
cannot afford to get sick, old folks are forced to eat dog food 
and possessions cannot be maintained. Additionally, students 


~ 


face the prospect of not doing better than their parents. The 
spiral of upward mobility is ending.” 

All of these factors create anxiety and tension, according to 
Hayden, and will lead to a worldwide struggle for resources 
and survival. As such, he claims, that “the prospect of war is 
imminent, unless we stop this chaotic propensity.”’ 

Tom Hayden wants to appeal to a majority of Americans. 
His idea is to place public good before corporate profits, 
stressing involvement on local and state levels. He wants to 
reorient the thinking of the average American ‘towards 
thinking of having a right in the decisions of the country.” 

Among the more interesting statements of the evening was 
an analysis of the Pentagon as an oil consumer. According to 
Hayden, “the Pentagon absorbs more oil than Sweden. 
When combined with the top six military contractors, it 
consumes more oil than the 600 million inhabitants of India.” 

Additionally, he claims that “‘the only difference between 
the moon and the earth is one foot of topsoil.”” He went on to 
describe how agribusiness is destroying that 12-inch distinction. 

Overall, the evening was a well-balanced and pleasant 
exchange of ideas with a very receptive audience. 


Mieasure B: | 
Sham on the ballot 


by Eiji Suzuki 


On June 5th, voters in Santa Cruz County will find an issue 
on the ballot claiming to be a proposal encouraging energy 
conservation. Measure B would allocate housing permits 15 
percent above the existing growth limit, provided that these 


~ houses are 30 percent energy efficient. 


The proponents of Measure B argue that it is an important 
step towards easing Santa Cruz’s dependence on imported 
non-renewable energy sources. At a hearing before the board 
of supervisors, John Cohn of Energy Action cited figures 
showing that last year Santa Cruz County spent $130 million 
for the purchase of energy. 

However, the opponents of Measure B call it a “sham.” 
They claim it is a developer-backed proposal whose only 
purpose would be to circumvent the growth limits imposed by 
the county’s Measure J, which was passed by voters two 
years ago. In a statement opposing Measure B, Supervisors 
Patton and Matthews said: The real intent of Measure B is 
not to encourage conservation, but to take the lid off growth.” 


* F 
rere ted 


Measure B, was placed on the ballot by the board of 


supervisors, rather than by petition. Opponents have accused 
the conservative majority of trying to impose their will upon 
the people. The vote was a familiar 3-2; Liddicoat, Forbus, 
and Liberty in favor, Patton and Matthews against. 

Measure J limits the number of housing permits allocated. 
It also mandates that 15 percent of housing developments be 
affordable to people with low and moderate incomes. Many 
attempts have been made to get around it, and opponents of 
Measure B claim this is the latest. 

According to a letter signed by Supervisors Patton and 
Matthews, Measure B was written in secret by development 
interests and placed on the supervisor's consent agenda 
without any advance notice. In this way, the public was kept 
in the dark about Measure B. 

Furthermore, the two supervisors argue that Measure B is 
not necessary to encourage energy efficiency. ‘No ballot 
measure is needed to increase incentives for energy conserva- 
tion,” they say. “If the board majority were sincere, they 
could do this immediately. Permits for energy efficient 
housing could be allocated within the growth limit.” 
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Davis isn’t 


running scared , 


by Ann Scott Knight 


Nearly 1000 people gathered last Friday night to hear vice 
presidential candidate Angela Davis speak. About 600 made 
it into the Merrill Dining Hall, while the remainder sat 
outside listening through open doors. In one of her opening 
remarks, Davis commented on the lack of adequate facilities 
to hold so many people, saying that the UCSC campus was 
designed so that students could not come together for political 
events. ‘‘I think it’s important that you are resisting what was 
intended for you,” she told an applauding audience. 

Both students and community people attended the event, 
which was part of a campaign drive for the Communist Party 
presidential candidates. Preceeding Davis were local repre- 
sentatives from the Peace and Freedom Party and the 
Communist Party, USA. Somethin’ Special, a local alt 
women’s band, played a few songs and made a hit with the 
crowd. 

Davis received a standing ovation when she walked up to 
the podium. She extended her “warm revolutionary greetings” 
and proceeded to outline the Communist Party presidential 
“platform.” In an hour-long speech she covered a variety of 
topics, from the madness of the Pentagon to the problems of 
unemployment in the Black community. 
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10% off with this ad. Void after May 15th. 
NB UNION STREET SANTACRUZ + 425-5554 


The theme of her speech, and the theme of the Communist 
Party during this election, was “‘people before profits.” She 
blamed today’s problems upon the monopolies: “the utility 
monopolies, the energy monopolies and the monopoly defense 
contractors.” 

Mentioning the recent “rescue attempt’ of the hostages in 
Iran, she expressed her fear that it might lead to war ana 
nuclear holocaust. ‘‘We’ve got some mad, mad, mad men in 
the Pentagon. 

“In a sense we’ ve grown too insensitive. We don’t stop and 
think about what this whole nuclear situation means in real 
human terms,” she cautioned the audience. She also recom- 
mended that we “slash the military budget’ and ‘‘ padlock the 
Pentagon.” 

One of the most moving moments in her speech was when 
she talked about the utility monopolies. “‘ Who says the utility 
monopolies should profit from the resources of our land?”’ she 
asked, and went on to tell the story of Eula Love and her 
confrontation with a utility company in Los Angeles. 

‘About a year ago, in Los Angeles, there was a young 
Black woman named Eula Love. She was having a hard time 
making ends meet. What happened was that she didn’t pay 
her gas bill. So they sent a collector out. She hit him on the 
shoulder with a shovel or something, but she didn’t even hurt 
the man. 
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“But she paid the gas bill. The supervisor of the utility 
company sent the police to her house. I don’t know what they 
were going there for, but what they ended up doing was 
murdering Eula Love. They pumped eight bullets into her 
body and left her on the sidewalk to bleed to death.” 

Davis also talked about unemployment, which is especially 
high for Black youth and young Black women in particular. 
She cited figures of 40-80 percent unemployment in the Black 
community alone. “There’s a whole generation of Black 
people who can’t find a job.” 

She spoke of another group of people “who pay” for the 
profits of the monopoly corporations— women of color. It’s a 
“shame to acknowledge that oftentimes it is a better situation 
for a woman to get on welfare simply because she’ Il get a little 
more money and she’ll have a little more milk for her 
children.” 

According to Davis, the Carter administration, with its 
‘racist budget,” is trying to take away “‘the limited gains that 
we won,” like affirmative action and jobs programs. She also 
pointed out that the Ku Klux Klan and the Nazi-Party are 
again on the rise. “I get upset, because when I say ‘outlaw the 
Klan,’ people say, ‘but how can you deprive them of their 
freedom of speech?’ Damn the freedom of speech of racists, 
of those who advocate genocide.” 

She mentioned two local issues which have affected 
students: recently. She commended “all those who have 
worked so hard and so well to put before the voters of this 
county a measure to outlaw the production of nuclear 
weapons.” She added, “Insure that Measure A passes. Goto 
the polls to stop the nuclear madness in your own backyard.” 

Davis said that “it’s important that you support the sister 
who went into the library not long ago and dealt with the 
‘Stack O’ Wheats’ photographs.” Claiming that racist violence 
and violence against women were connected, she urged both 
men and women to become involved in the fight against 
sexism. 

While Davis spent most of her discussion enumerating the 
problems of this society, she failed to give many solutions. 
Toward the end of her talk, she gave several reasons why she 
‘was running for vice president in the coming election. She 
believes it is important for the Communist Party to present an 
alternative to the “‘two old parties” which “seem to be 
competing for the most reactionary kind of program.” 

Probably the most important reason she is running is to 
“build a movement” in this country, a mass movement that 
goes further than simply casting a vote. It’s going to have tobe 
a movement that embraces the masses of people of this 
country, a movement based in the working class; amovement 
embracing the liberation movements of nationally and racially 
oppressed people in this country, embracing the women’s 
movement, gay rights, seniors, and disabled people. We’ve 

got to all get together, sisters and brothers.” 


EXPLORE 
THE ROMANCE 
OF THE ‘TROPICS 


P Vestauyvanet 
2332 WisslonWst., santa.cruz 423-9999 


On the brunch menu — 
South Sea Seafood Gateau - Small crepes stack 
alternately with crab, shrimp, and fresh red snapper & 
topped with a white wine sauce. 
Served with champagne, fresh-baked coffee cake, fruit salad, 
spring potatoes & coffee... $6.95 
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‘A Spring 
Series Of 
Fine Poetry 
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City on a Hill Press — 1 May 1980 


SUNDAY, MAY 4th 
Carolyn Forche 


Jack Gilbert 
Lynn Sukenick 


SATURDAY, MAY 10th 
Galway Kinnell 


Philip Levine 


Dave Smith 


FRIDAY, MAY 16th 
Robert Bly 


8 pm, First Congregational Church 
900 High Street, Santa Cruz 


$3 per night, tickets available from 


Bookshop Santa Cruz; Bookworks Aptos; 


and at the door. 
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Mental health: No child's play 


by Irene Moosen 


A 12-year-old boy’s father beats his mother. The boy feels 
powerless to help his mother. While there are battered 
women’s shelters and many facilities that offer help and 
counseling for his disturbed father if he chooses to seek help, 
what resources does a child have? This boy doesn’t know 
what to do and everytime his mother is beaten, he wants to kill 
himself. Where can he go in Santa Cruz? 

Fortunately help is available. There are several programs 
which provide a wide range of health services for children in 
Santa Cruz. One program is the Child and Family Counsel- 
ing Center, the main provider for the county, which offers a _, 
variety of services for crisis, behavior, and developmental 
problems. The Counseling Center has psychiatric consulta- 
tion and evaluation available as well as counselors and social 
workers. Youth Services is another community-based organ- 
ization, providing in-school, family, and crisis services as 
well as employment projects and short-term shelters for 


juveniles. The north and south county units for family and 


child counseling see about 300 families annually. Their crisis 
line deals with as many as 2000 calls each year. 

These are two of the primary providers for adolescent and 
child mental health services. While approaches to care may 
differ between the agencies, all have one thing in common; the 
all face budget cuts of 5 to 10 percent of their existing funds. 

With monies growing short, the impact of Proposition 13 is, 
being felt. After the passage of Prop 13, the state surplus 
provided “bail-out” funds. But these no longer exist. Pat 
Busch of the county Administrative Office said that state 
funding is not keeping up with the growth rate in the county or 
the rate of inflation. While the sources of revenue for social 
services remain fixed, costs and population growth have 
outstretched existing resources. 

All the service providers agree there is a crisis in children’s 
mental health services. The most glaring inadequacies appear 
at the extreme, and perhaps most immediate, level of need— 
the acute and emotionally disturbed. These are kids who are a 
danger to themselves or others. If they come through Juvenile 
Hall, which is likely, they are often suicidal or homicidal. 

There is presently no inpatient care available to juveniles 
in the county. For example, if a child is picked up in a suicide 
attempt, he/she would be placed in the Neuropsychiatric 
Unit (formerly the County Hospital). This is primarily an 
adult facility. A child would be placed in a lock-up ward with 
seriously disturbed adults. Sixty-five percent of placements 
in the unit are involuntary and 2-3 patients are admitted daily 
as prisoners. The chances of sharing a ward with sex 
offenders and adult felons placed through the penal authority 


-are high. Terry Moriarty, Director of Youth Services, stated 


that he knew of no child under 12 who has been placed there, 
but it is the only option available— other than transporting the 


juvenile to another facility in San Jose or elsewhere outside 


the county. 
The south county community has separate needs from the 


north. While there are some services available in south 
county, there is only one social worker and one consulting 
psychiatrist for both adults and children. Wider distribution 
of resources as well as services specifically meeting the needs 
of south county residents are problems mental health planners 
must also address, 

Eleanor Hall, acting director of Health Services, stated 
that her main concern was that the state was not providing 
funds needed for the extra demands of children’s mental 
health services. “We can’t do the education, outreach, and 
family work that children need. They are not like adults who 
go looking for care; it’s almost.as if we must look for our kids. 
This can only be done through networks in the places that 
deal with kids, schools, and day care. And this takes extra 
resources,” 

While mental health budgets face cuts this June when the 
Board of Supervisors make decisions on the county’s budget, 
juvenile services face even more drastic threats. Moriarty 
stated, ““When you're dealing with kids you’ re talking about 
20 percent of the county population. Those kids are now 
served with seven percent of the mental health resources 
presently available.” 

The prospects are dim for some programs. Jerry Smith, a 
full-time social worker for the Juvenile Employment Training 
program, which services two and three time offenders, said: 
““We’re operating at present without knowing whether we will 
be in business next year.” 


Edda Schweid, Director of the Children’s Division of 


Community Mental Health Services of Santa Cruz County, 
has stressed the need for expanded services for kids, ranging 
from residential treatment to increased community education 
and primary prevention programs. She cited their success 
with counseling groups in the elementary schools and fears 
that these programs are threatened with severe cutbacks and 
staff losses in June. 

The mental health needs of small communities like Santa 
Cruz are often misunderstood. Proposals for state funds are 
likely to be buried in the growing mountain of social service 
cuts expected with rising inflation and an increased reliance 
upon state aid. 

Proposition 9 looms large in the uncertain future of public 
mental health services. There are two proposals anticipated if 
it passes. One would cut funding to state hospitals, or close 
them completely. Another would place a new 30 percent 
funding reliance upon the county revenues where previously 
100 percent of mental health funding was through state 
sources. Either proposal would place tremendous burdens 
upon currently dwindling local resources. 

President Carter’s Nation Commission on the International 
Year of the Child submitted a shocking report on the 
condition of children in the US. The report concluded that 
one million children run away from home each year, 5.3 
million teenagers are problem drinkers and a million young 
people are victims of child abuse and neglect. There are 
50,000 people in Santa Cruz County under the age of 18. 
Like the service funds that support them, children remain a 
vulnerable sector of our community. 
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by Dan Golden 


Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer has confirmed that he 
would like to see a grade option system created at UCSC to 
cover all courses offered. Such a system would compel 
students to choose between a {etter grade or narrative 
evaluation at the end of each quarter. 

The chancellor's admission came during an interview 
conducted by CHP reporters Marty Frank and Mark Stodder. 
They had discovered that Merrill Provost George Von der 
Muhll has received memos from the chancellor which cast a 
negative light on our narrative evaluation system. Von der 
Muhll chairs the Academic Senate’s Committee on Under- 
graduate Courses and Curriculum (CUCC), which must 
initiate changes, if any, to be made in the narrative evaluation 
system (NES). 

Professor Von der Muhll noted “mounting pressure” from 
within the administration to consider the grade option 
system. “I am certain that the chancellor would like to see the 
grade option go through sometime in the future,” he stated. 

When confronted with Von der Muhll’s assessment, 
Sinsheimer replied flatly, “I'd like to see the grade option 
tried.” He offered that a grade option system could have a 
“positive effect” on enrollment levels and would not have a 
“harmful effect” on UCSC’s non-competitive atmosphere. 

“Currently, UCSC students receive narative evaluations in 
all courses. A letter grade option is available only to students 
in certain science courses, and very few choose to be graded. 

Calling the current system “wasteful and ineffective,” 
Administrative Assistant for Academic Affairs Dan McFadden 
cited the NES as “‘a distinctive mark but a liability.” He 
charged that the NES “narrows the scope of students coming 
to UCSC,” is too costly in faculty time and secretarial 
support, and is ineffective in large classes. 

In the future, McFadden would like to see the NES limited 
to lower division and introductory courses, or in courses with 
fewer than 20 students. He called last year’s battle over a 
proposed grade option ‘‘ muddled and confused,” adding that 
“if we’re so locked into 1960s academic theology that we 
can’t discuss vital issues, what’s the point of calling this a 
university?” 

Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs John Marcum was 
unavailable for comment. 
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Fs at UCSC 


The issue ignited a fury of controversy last year. On 
January 24, 1979, a sparsely attended meeting of the 
Academic Senate approved a proposal by CUCC for a grade 
option system to be initiated in Fall Quarter, 1979. The vote 
in favor of the proposal was 54-14. Fewer than one-third of 
the faculty was involved. 


Student response was bitter and intense. “In effect, the 
senate is selling out the principles upon which this Campus 
was founded,” said Chip Levy, a member of the Ad Hoc 
Student Union. The Union’s proposal for a joint student- 
faculty committee to review the NES as an alternative to the 
grade option was ignored by the senate. The Union immed- 
iately began a campaign to lobby every faculty member on 
campus to try to explain student perspectives on the Senate 
vote. 

Faculty opinion was openly divided. Some thought the 
grade option necessary to stabilize enrollments. Others 
denounced the plan “‘as if we were to drill holes in a leaking 
boat to let the water out.” Professor Karl Lamb initiated a 
petition to have the entire faculty vote on the plan via a mail 
ballot His petition garnered the necessary signatures and a 
mail vote was set for late in the Winter Quarter. 

During this perio-, the student body was galvanized into a 
course of unified action seldom experienced at UCSC. In the 
week following the senate’s action, City ona Hill Press rana 
front page editorial that gave an ‘‘F” to the grade option. It 
called the NES ‘‘UCSC’s heart, that part of its soul which 
makes this campus unique, thoughtful, and truly beneficial. 
NES is the basis for our standards of excellence, self- 
determination, and academic quality.” The editorial called 
on students to organize, since “‘we were not asked our views, 
it is now our duty to act” 

That week the Ad Hoc Union and college governments 
held a meeting attended by over 150 students. The effort of 
lobbying the faculty picked up steam. A professor at the 
gathering stated that his upper division courses would have to 
be changed to emphasize “the quantitative rather than the 
qualitative” ifincreasing numbers of students requested letter 
grades. 
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The following week another organization called Save Our 
Campus (SOC) erupted with a plan to hold a “celebration of 
UCSC’s basic values.” SOC members viewed the grade 
option as a threat to every student currently enrolled. ‘“‘We 
feel that the optional grade system will be seen as a soft 
alternative to standardized grading systems offered by other 
schools. Our future grad schools and employers may also 
view students who chose the NES over grades as lacking 
assertiveness or taking the easy way out.” 

SOC’s more militant tone was in defense of UCSC’s 
traditional uniqueness. Organizers argued that “‘we have 
chosen to cast off the restraints of competitive grading for the 
purpose of a more personal, meaningful, educational exper- 
ience. It is on our consent that the fate of this campus rests. 
Our bodies, fees, and goodwill insure that our faculty has 
someone to teach, pay their salaries and appreciate them. 
Without us, they have nobody to change academic policy 
for.” 

The celebration of UCSC’s basic values, held on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1979, was a rousing success. Over 1000 students 
stomped and cheered, chanting “‘no grades!” as faculty and 
student speakers defended the campus’ record and de- 
nounced the grade option proposal. Art history professor 
Jasper Rose received a standing ovation when he described 
grades as “a method of sorting vegetables.” Student Cathy 
Grayson defended the lack of grades as a positive factor. 
“We don’t want to be cattle going through a machine at 
Berkeley, we want an education,”’ she said. 

Following the celebration, other student organizations 
mobilized. As David Arenson noted in his popular CHP 
column, “Nothing in the past few years has impassioned the 
heart of this campus like the letter grade controversy.” 
(““Ragtime,” 2/15/79.) A Reg Fee Strike Force began 
encouraging students to withhold their reg fees in Spring 
Quarter if the faculty failed to overturn the grade system. 
Economics Students Against Grades formed. Over 150 
students signed a petition declaring that they would drop out 
if grades were brought in. Finally, all of the groups united to 
become a coalition called the United Coalition to Save the 
Campus (UCSC). 


The pressure had a telling effect. More and more faculty 
members began to sense the intense student commitment to 
the NES. On February 26, 1979, the academic senate held 
on open forum at which different students explained their 
points of view. The faculty was visibly impressed. Academic 
Senate President Paul Niebanck commented that “student 
outrage, commitment, and enlightenment have opened faculty 
eyes.” 

During the following week the CUCC withdrew its 
endorsement of the grade option As the mail vote loomed, 
Professor Bruce Rosenblum, a constant supporter of the 
grade option, predicted that “the grade option will fail. [know 
faculty who would have voted for the grade option who will 
now vote against it because of the strength of student 
reaction. I know others who are now wavering for the same 
reason; faculty just didn’t expect students to feel so strongly 
about the grade option.” 

The prediction proved to be correct. On March 12, 1979, 
the faculty voted overwhelmingly, 154-91, to repeal the 
grade option system. Countless student meetings, lobbying 
efforts, and rallies— including one at the Quarry attended by 
2000 students during the week of the mail vote—had worked. 
Student unity, forged between colleges, organizations, and 
many individuals had led to success. 

Although the chancellor would like to see the issue 
reopened, Von der Muhll sees the issue as “ potentially 
divisive,” and will not allow the grade option to be brought 
before the CUCC while he is still the chair. His term expires 
in June. 

Asked when he plans to reintroduce the grade option 
concept for discussion, the chancellor replied, “not before 
June,” but left open whether he would make an attempt in the 
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‘| Native Americans & the killer mines 


City on a Hill Press — 1 May 1980 


by Larry Leeman 


Native Americans from the Black Hills of South Dakota 
and the Big Mountain region of Arizona are coming to UCSC 
May 8th to discuss the effects of energy development on their 
land and people. 

Native American lands contain two-thirds of America’s 
uranium deposits and over one-third of the nation’s low 
sulphur coal reserves. The large energy-corporations and the 
Federal government are now planning to obtain these 
reserves in a manner reminiscent of the original European 
colonialization of America. 

The Black Hills were described as a potential “national 
sacrifice area’ in a report funded by the Ford Foundation. 
The report indicated that areas with less than 10 inches of 
rainfall per year (such as the Black Hills) could not be 
reclaimed after strip mining, 

The plan calls for the construction of 10,000 megawatt 

coal-fired plants on the west side of the Black Hills, as well as 
nine 5,000 megawatt plants. According to studies, the air of 
South Dakota will be as polluted as in Los Angeles if the 
plants are built. 
. It is estimated that the development will consume 2.8 
million acre feet of water in 30 years. This will leave the 
region polluted, and its aquifiers pumped dry—a desert, say 
Native Americans from the Lakota (Sioux) Nation. This 
prospect has motivated farmers to join with Native Americans 
and anti-nuclear activists to form the Black Hills Alliance. 
_ The Lakota Nation claim the uranium-rich lands as their 
own. In 1877, the United States unilaterally passed the Black 
Hills Act and took the land that had been guaranteed to the 
Lakotas by the Fort Laramie Act of 1868. 
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Representative Campus Coordinator of Measure ‘A’ 
Organizer, Campus Coalition for Kennedy 


UCSCO Campus Coordinator, Kennedy for President 


History Major at UCSCOStevenson College Resident 


Endorsed by 
M@MIKE ROTKIN - Santa Cruz City Council Member 
BSALLY DiGIROLAMO -- Former Mayor of Santa Cruz 
. Member, Democratic Central Committee 


Central Committee 


Register Democratic!! Attend 


Sunday May 4 1:00 
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SUPPORT YOUR DELEGATE 
SLATE FOR THE 
1980 DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


REBECCA HOUSEMAN 


E.O.P. Student of Native American HeritageD Alliance for Survival Regional 


KIMARGARET TURNER 


Single ParentQ12 Year Resident of Santa Cruz CountyOFormer Student Body 
President & Student Trustee at Cabrillo College Former Employee of Women's 
Center, Cabrillo College COPE/Frontlash Representative Santa Cruz 
County (AFL-ClO) Former Member, Board of Directors California Community 

¢ and Jr. College Assoc. DMember CCUCA Commission on WomenQlUCSC EOP/ 
SAA Financial Aid Peer AdvisorO Currebt Legislative Intern for Rep. VasconcellosO 
Member, Santa Cruz County Democratic Central CommitteeD American Studies at 


CHRIS HOUSEMAN 


Survival OrganizerOActive Member, Bakery & Confectionery Workers International 
Union of Americal Former Member Retail Clerks International Association (AFL- 
ClO,CLC)OCo-coordinator of the UCSC Campus Coalition for Kennedy 


@PHIL BALDWIN — Former Supervisor of Santa Cruz County; 


M@FRED GRAY -- Anti-war Activist, Member, Santa Cruz Demo¢ratic 


Santa Cruz High School 


Walnut Street, %2Block South of Mission Street 


23-6792, 426-8248 or 429-4242 


The Four Corners region (at the intersection of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona) is an example of the effects 
of intensive energy development. Uranium mining operations 
have left 10 million tons of unattended radioactive tailings 
(low level mining wastes) on Navajo reservation land. These 
tailings are dumped at the sides of busy highways and near 
Navajo homes. Some homes even have tailings in their 
foundations. 

Kerr-McGee, recently indicted in the Karen Silkwood 
case, owns many of the uranium mines on the Navajo 


nuclear power industry by stopping the fuel cycle at its 
origin—the uranium mines. The alliance could aid Native 
Americans by forcing Congress to honor its treaties with the 
Native American nations. 

Many of the nations have demonstrated opposition to 
uranium mining, and would prefer to maintain control of the 
deposits. In a statement to the United Nations in 1977, the 
Iroquois nation said, “The appearance of plutonium on this 
planet is the clearest of signals that our species is in trouble. It 


.is a signal most Westerners have chosen to ignore.” 


“The company came around and said there were jobs opening 
up, but they didn’t tell us about the dangers of uranium 
mining. The white man really took advantage of Navajos.” 


Reservation, including the old mine at Shiprock, New Mexico. 
In 1974, ahealth survey of the mine’s 100 workers showed 
that 18 miners had died of lung cancer and 21 others were 
dying of the “same small-cell cancer known to be the sign of 
heavy radiation exposure.” 

“The company came around and said there were mining 
jobs opening up but they didn’t tell us a thing about the 
dangers of uranium mining. The labor came cheap back then. 
The white man really took advantage of the Navajos who 
needed jobs,” recalls ex-miner Terry Light. 

John Lee, a miner for 20 years, recalls that “it made us sick 
to go into those mines. The white man sat outside and pushed 
us Navajos into those dusty mines.”’ 

The emerging alliance between Native Americans and the 
anti-nuclear movement has the potential to weaken the 
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2238 Mission Street in West Santa Cruz 


On the Mountains Side of Hignwey 1 North at Feir Ave 


Native Americans from various nations and organizations 
will be speaking May 8th at 7:30 pm in Classroom Unit II. 
Sponsored by the Black Hills Alliance, the forum will cover 
uranium mining and coal development on Native American 
land and this summer’s Black Hills Survival Fair. A Navajo 
acoustic rock band— Paintings—will perform as well. Tickets 
are available for $1.50 in advance from the UCSC box office 
or for $2 at the door. 

* There will also be a fund raising dinner at 5:15 pm in the 
community lounge of the Student Apartments. For $2.50 you 
get dinner, wine, and an opportunity to talk with the speakers. 
These activities are sponsored by the Students Against 
Uranium Mining and the Native American Students Alliance 
of UCSC. For more information, call June at 423-9326 or 
429-4010. 


LUNCH, DINNER, AFTER HOURS 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNITE 
Mon. - Sat. 


Evening Entrance Through Back 


1549 Pacific Garden Mall 
(Behind Santa Cruz Coffee Roasters) 


Open Daily At Noon 
7 Days A Week 
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Peter Matthiesson 


Zen and the art of writing 


by Patrick Burnson 


A noted explorer and naturalist as well as novelist, Peter 
Matthiesson poses a special problem for those who wish to 
describe him with a familiar handle. Because the range of his 
literary output (plays, novels, reportage) is nearly that of two 
writers, a full picture of the man is hard to draw. Last week, 
the literature board scored a major coup by bringing this artist 
on campus to discuss his life and work. 

Speaking on “Eastern Mysticism and American Indian 
Thought” last Monday, Matthiesson told a College V 
audience that his primary quest for‘ mysterium tremendum’”’ 
is what moves him to explore foreign cultures and distant 
lands. “The search began first with drugs, of which I took 
many. Now Im a student of Zen,” said the author. “The 
Courage to be right here and now and nowhere else is 
precisely what Zen demands at least. eat when you eat, sleep 
when you sleep!” . 

He went on to cite parallels between what Zen teaches and 
what most North American Indian tribes believe: primacy of 
the moment. 

“The American Indian traditions are Eastern cultures 
thousands of miles and perhaps thousands of years from their 
source. Tibetan oracle-priests and Siberian shamans practice 
dream travel, telepathy, mystical heat, speed-running, and 
death prediction, all of which are known to New World 
shamans. Such concepts as karma and circular time are taken 
for granted by almost all American Indian traditions; time as 
space and death as becoming are implicit in the earth view of 
the Hopi, who ‘avoid all linear constructions,” said 
Matthiesson. *‘As in the great religions of the East, the 
American Indian makes small distinction between religious 


activity and the acts of every day; the religious ceremony is. 


life itself.” 

In his latest book, The Snow Leopard, Matthiesson 
chronicles his own spiritual adventure among the Tibetan 
tribesman. He notes that they too believe that a true 
understanding of nature is precursory to understanding 
oneself. 


symbolize esoteric teachings of the Old World from ancient 
World since very early times.” 

The writer cautions us, however, not to romanticize Native 
American mystical awareness, since many of them have lost 
touch with the old ways. “When an Indian spends too much 
time with the white man, the elders say he too has no 
[spiritual] home.” 

Home for Matthiesson is still located on the East Coast, 
though this world traveller began his journey at an early age: 

“Thad a hollow feeling at my center, a longing for a sense of 
meaning.” His work over the years reflects this search and 
also reveals a strong social commitment. A book on Cesar 
Chavez and the UFW articles championing Native American 
rights and environmental issues represent at least half of 
Matthiesson’s writing career. 

Co-founder of the literary magazine, Paris Review and 
frequent contributer to Audubon and The New Yorker, 
Matthiesson is one of today’s most successful freelance 
journalists. But popular recognition didn’t surface for him 
until the 1975 release of Far Tortuga, a spare adventure tale 
about simple men driven to the extremities of pain and death 
on the open sea. 

On Wednesday evening, Matthiesson read to a group at 
Thimann I from an earlier work, At Play In the Fields of the 
Lord, and addressed questions about his craft 

“Most straight article assignments don’t lend themselves 
to fiction,” he said. “But once in a great while you get lucky. 
Far Tortuga began as a piece for The New Yorker, 10 years 
later I came out with a novel. I can knock off non-fiction 
articles like cabinet work— it’s how a writer pays his dues— 
Egypt to present-day Tibet have been widespread in the New 
but a novel involves real sacrifice.” 

Winner of the National Book Award, Matthiesson com- 
pared the creative process to gestation: “like an oyster ’s 
pebble or eggs in a chicken” and advised young writers to 
hang tough. “I taught briefly at Yale before 1 knew any better 
and came across many students possessing genuine talent. 
But my guess is that most of them gave up trying because they 
couldn’t handle the rejection slips. You must be tenacious, 
like the crocodile and gobble up the humiliation that’s swept 
you toward the beginning I was lucky enough to have my first 
story published at the age of 19, but I found out soon enough 
how hard it is to sell. your work.” 

Because much of Matthiesson’s fiction places special 


Photo by Renee Martinez 
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emphasis on the value of dreams, hallucinations and mystical 
experience, many readers wonder just where his material 
comes from. “ Before I became a student of Zen, vision drugs 
provided an altered state of consciousness that I found 
intriguing. Now I can unlock the mind with meditation. The 
Snow Leopard documents this pretty well,” he said. “Zen 
has been an immense help in cleaning up my prose. My 
earlier books were cluttered with flowery adjectives, Zen 
insists upon clarity. Dreams, too, can be important, but they 
should be analyzed carefully. It’s a mistake to draw conclu- 
sions from a random sampling. Dreams noted over a long 
period of time though, may unfold into a pattern that’s very 
revealing.” 

Among Mattiesson’s favorite contemporaries are Robert 
Stone and Saul Bellow. “I also enjoy reading Castaneda 
because, regardless of its origin, the teaching of Don Juan is a 
true teaching The trouble with most American, authors 
though, is that they tend to work well past their prime. If Ihad 
any guts, Id give it up today. It’s just that writing excites me; 
Tve never been bored a day in my life.” 

Retirement for the 52-year-old writer would be regarded as 
premature by most readers. The large turnout and warm 
response he received during his three day visit here clearly 
affirms the Matthiesson mystique. 


by Cindy Milstein 
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A FLEA-BEE 


A free flea. That’s the word at Stevenson. 
But before you get too bugged, take note. 
This isn’t an insect, it’s a market...a flea 
market and a swap meet. It’s happening 
this Sunday from 2 to 5 in the aft. Anyone 
from any college can haul their junk (uh, 
er, I mean, goods) over to Stevenson’s 
main quad and set up a table. Sell stuff or 
trade stuff. I hear tell there will be a live 
(whoever heard of a dead?) band called 
Consumers and refreshments in the bargain. 
If you need to know more, call Gail at 
x2793. 


CO-OPTED . 


Get co-opted at College V. They're 
organizing a co-op for next fall; If you’re 
graduating this June, well, stop reading. If 
not, check out the plans on May | at7 pm 
in D-246 at CV (as the ‘in’ folks say). 
This will be a food and living co-op. The 
financial advantage, since this is room 
only and they’ll do their own cleaning, is a 
12 percent reduction in living expenses. 
Sadly, it will be a tight squeeze—only 17 


spots are available. Come to the meeting if 
you're interested and help make a liveable 
place for you and 16 others. 

Next week, read about Kresge’s food 
Co-op! 


PEACEFUL VISIONS 


Peace be with you. And if it is, and you 
can write, you’re in luck. The Peace 
Studies Group Tutorial is putting together 
what they call a peace anthology. It will 
deal with visions of peace in a violent 
world. What they want from you are 
essays, poems, fiction, etc. on that very 
theme. Deadline (or should we say “‘alive- 
line’) for submissions is May [5. Just 
drop your masterpieces in the group's 
mailbox at the Campus Activities Office 
with your John Hancock and phone number 
on it. Any questions? Call Kate at 427- 
0706. 


DARK TO LIGHT 


Don’t be left in the dark. On Sunday, 
May 4, there will be a candlelight vigil at 
Oakes College to acknowlege our ability to 
resist Pentagon policies, such as the draft. 
The themes of comtemplation, resistance 
and support through silent-sharing of our 
solidarity. A telegram will be sent to 
Washington to compliment this event and 
to describe its symbols: resistance, solid- 
arity and peace. The vigil begins at 8:30 
pm in front of the Oakes Administration 
Building. Bring your own light. 
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Ed and Eileen Luboff invite 
you to visit. their exciting new store, 
a totally different concept created 
especially for Santa Cruz. 


Upstairs ‘ 

An amazing armory of fantasy, sci-fi, and historical 
miniatures, and the rules and games that make up this 
fastest growing hobby of the 80's: “Dungeons & Dragons”, 

“Traveller”, “Runequest” and more! 


Downstairs 
A dazzling collection of unique paper goods including 
beautiful imported greeting cards, and an 
enormous selection of exquisite wrapping 
paper, ribbon, stationery, and gifts! 


EUROPE 80 


Europe Charters — Apexs 
or 
Europe Tour Values 


@ AUTO LEASE/PURCHASE 
@ HOTEL PACKAGES 

@ RAILPASSES 

@ STUDENT TRAVEL 

@ CRUISES 


We are here to help you 


shop for the best value! 


@ NO SERVICE CHARGES 


@ OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
1980 International Student ID cards 
available NOW! 


Tripg Travel 
Compa 


Santa Cruz 
303-Potrero Street, #3 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
(408)4 25-7822 
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RECYCLED STEREO PLUS 


Pssssssssssst. . . 
What’s the Password?? 


The ‘Password’ is. . . 
TWICE the Stereo— 
For HALF the Price!! 


811 FRONT STREET ®425-PLUS 
JUST SLIGHTLY ‘OFF-THE-MALL’ 


(across from County Bank-Front/Rivei-St. office) 


Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
2415 Mission Street 423-9010 


UCSC sports 


Moving out 


of the bush leaque 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


As anyone who has been around Santa Cruz for a while 
knows, this campus is going through some changes. Besides 
the almost common-place administrative reshufflings, there 
are changes taking place in another area too: sports and 
recreation. 

Surrounding the UCSC sports program-is«the premise 
behind the campus in general. Care was taken at the school’s 
conception to consciously avoid the “big time” sports theory 
practised at most larger universities. Instead, the club 
philosophy was instituted. Rather than fielding a highly 
competitive Fighting Banana Slug football team, the program 
has consisted of recreation classes and low level competition 
sports clubs. The idea has been to teach sports to the masses 
with an emphasis on fun instead of winning. 

But as students have become more traditional and good 
health has become the in-thing to achieve, problems have 
developed in the program. UCSC athletes are no longer 
satisfied with the low-budget approach to sports. And in these 
days of little money and littler enrollment, the administration 
is turning to the sports program as a means of attracting and 
retaining students, developing campus-community relation- 
ships and generating income. 

To deal with the current problems and meet the admin- 
istrative concerns, the Office of Physical Education and 
Recreation (OPER) Policy Committee has developed four 
proposals recently presented to students. These proposals 
are: 

1) Keep the program at its current status. 

2) Add a modest budget increase for club equipment, 
travel, coaching and administrative expenses. 

3) Provide funding for eight selected teams to enable them 
to compete at the inter-collegiate level. 

4) Generate substantial funding to accomodate 16 inter- 
collegiate teams so that they would be able to compete in the 
lowest division of the National Collegiate Athletics Associa- 
tion and the AIAW. 

‘““OPER has been working on this for the last two-three 
quarters,” said OPER acting director Karol Cavataio. 
OPER called a meeting of sports club members to determine 
which of the proposals they support and then held a campus- 
wide meeting to hear other thoughts on the matter. The 
groups supported both proposal numbers two and three. 

Cavataio also revealed that a survey taken of students on 
campus indicated that proposal number two was the most 
popular. When asked if they would support a $5 increase in 
Reg Fees to accomodate sport program improvement, a 


majority answered yes. ‘The response was encouraging,” 
Cavataio said. But she questioned what the outcome would 
be if a campus-wide vote was taken asking to levy the 
increase. 

The jocks speak out 

Students currently involved in the club program fear that 
the budget increases may be spent on the wrong things. While 
they agree that publicity and new uniforms would be nice for 
the school image, they would like to see the money spent on 
capital improvements. “The money should be spent on 
improving equipment and the facilities we have,” said 
women’s basketball team captain Claire Dean. “The reputation 
will follow.” 

Travel expenses are one of the athlete’s concerns. “If you 
want athletes to come to UCSC, you’ve got to offer them 
something,” said women’s basketball coach Shevy Shindler. 
“*T think it’s deplorable (for the athletes) to put all their time 
into the sports and then have to pay for the road trips out of 
their own pockets,” he said. 

“The University funds only 15-20 percent of our entire 
budget,”’ said rugby player-coach Rick Humm. “‘There’s a 
whole myriad of stuff we have to buy ourselves. We’ve never 
had our transportation costs paid by the University.” 

Other concerns include acquiring a trainer. “The Health 
Center is great at curing people, but they’re not great at 
getting athletes back into action,” Humm said. 

‘‘T don’t think the importance of having a training room has 
ever been stressed enough,” said rugby player Becky Thompson. 
“We need a room where athletes can participate in healing 
processes and preventive medicine; a place for people to be 
able to fix themselves and share ways of keeping healthy and 
staying in shape. It’s inhumane to play a rugby game, or any 
other sport, and then not have a whirlpool to go to,” she said. 

Quantity and quality of field space is another problem. 
“There’s not enough field space,”’ said Rick Humm. “‘We’re 
getting kicked off our field all the time.” 

‘Our fields don’t drain,” said sports club supervisor Phil 
Jones. “*They cut the top off a mountain to make the field and 
it’s solid rock. The soil is clayie.”’ 

Fencing team member and former CHP Recreation Editor 
Richard Rollo voiced concern over the inconsistency of the 
coaching staff. “‘They’re (the University) trying to boost up 
the sports program at the expense of the quality. They pay 
coaches nothing and they’re really not that good. They’re 
trying to get the most of everything instead of the best of 
something,” he said. 

Because of the tow pay and low student committment to the 


clubs, the turnover rate for coaches is extremely high. 
Without a good, consistent coach, many of the clubs have to 
Start over every year. Generally it takes four or five years 
before a team can gain the skill and commitment needed to 
play in a high level of competition. 

““UCSC reaches excellence in education, but not in the 
sports program,” Cavataio said. ““We take students to an 
intermediate level, and we do a good job of it, but we can’t 
take them any further.’ 

Members of some of the smaller, less competitive clubs are 
afraid that if the administration starts to put a lot of money 
into the teams, the clubs might get the raw end of the deal. 
“Fielding eight intercollegiate teams as they are would not 
hurt the clubs,” said Stephen Scott of the gymnastics club. 
“Taking money away from the clubs would be catastrophic,” 
he continued. 


The administration replies 

The administration claims to be aware of these problems 
and hopes the increase in funding will help allieviate them. 
“The important effect is the impact of the school visually to 
the rest of the world,” said Vice Chancellor of student affairs 
David Tilley. But, he added, ‘‘ You’ve got to have something 
behind your media.” 

To deal with the athlete’s feeling that they can’t improve 
past an intermediate level of skill, Tilley says, ‘“Wewe 
authorized OPER to apply for membership in the NCAA so 
we can move into more extra-mural competition.” This way, 
Tilley explained, if an outstanding athlete was to come to 
UCSC he or she should be able to train independently and 
then compete in state and national NCAA events. He also 
said there has been discussion with other UC institutions of 
“putting together a UC-wide competition in certain areas that 
make sense.” He added that UCSC has talked with other 
involved in higher levels of competition about sharing 
coaches and facilities. 

“Clubs,” Tilley said,“ should be added and not reallocated.” 
But, he says, ““We need to take a very hard look at what we 
are doing and see if there are any economies possible.” 

The goal, Tilley said, is to “satisfy and stimulate” as many 
people as possible. As far as program improvement goes, he 
says that people on campus must ask themselves these 
questions: “Do we want to continue all the things we’re doing 
or do we want to reallocate? What trade-offs are we willing to 
make?” When asked what the chances are of getting a trainer, 
the most pressing of the athletes’ problems, he answered, 
“What do you think the chances are that Prop. 9 will pass?” 

When it comes to capital improvements, money is tight. 
OPER business director Drew Skowrup explained that 
money for facilities doesn’t come from Reg Fees, but instead 
comes from the state. Skowrup said that because Santa Cruz 
was a late- starting campus, other schools were able to get the 
funding needed to complete their athletic facilities where 
UCSC wasn’t. “‘The athletic facilities here were never really 
completed,”’ he said. 

“It doesn’t seem likely that we’re going to get additional 
money from the state,” said special assistant to the Chancellor 
Dan McFadden. McFadden explains that UCSC never got 
funding, as other schools did, for a swimming pool. “‘They 
(the state) owe us...a swimming pool. But the chances of that 
debt ever getting paid are nil,” he said. “With our uncertain 
enrollment...any new facilities will come through projects we 
put together on campus,” he said. 


Continued on page 29 
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Open till 11 p.m. Monday—Thursday, 
Friday & Saturday until Midnight. 
Try our salads and 
Remember our omelets! 


SANTA CRUZ 


509 CEDAR STREET 425-1177 
506 SOQUEL AVENUE 425-7722 


605 FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE © 426-0157 1211 MISSION STREET AIS2 69716 


Kennedy 


vs Anderson 


Which Candidate Supports 


You? 


THE ISSUES | KENNEDY ANDERSON 


«1. CONSERVATION 
Solar-Energy 


2. Opposition to OIL 
DEREGULATION 


3. Immediate Cuts 
Military Budget 


4. Comprehensive 
Health Care 


5. SUPPORTS 
Labor Reforms 


yes! no 
yes! no 
yes! no 
yes! | no 


yes! no 


SENATOR KENNEDY SUPPORTS: Civil Rights Legislation 


Equal Rights Amendment 
Federal Funding for Abortion 


THE CHOICE IS CLEAR 
VOTE KENNEDY JUNE 3 


If you want to help out the campaign, call: 475-3426 


PAID FOR BY MIKE ROTKIN, BOB LISSNER, 
RANDLETT LAWRENCE & MARGARET TURNER 


Talking about 
UCSCs handicapped 


It was noon, but the room at Crown College was darkened 
as a group of faculty were about to watch a documentary 
movie about a quadreplegic art student at UCLA. 

This was the April 23 “ Tgacher on the Hill” luncheon. Its 
purpose was to share experiences, raise consciousness and 
talk about resources available on campus to make accomoda- 
tion of disabled students manageable and, in many cases, 
even easy. Roberta Johnson of the politics board organized 
and ran the meeting. 

In March, Roberta had attended a three-day faculty 


conference on this subject, sponsored by the Department of 


HEW and the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. It was one of a series of workshops held across the 
country to disseminate information and raise faculty con- 
sciousness about disabled students. Participants were asked 
to go back to their home and do the same. That is what 
Roberta was doing. She found support and assistance on the 


UCSC campus from Teacher on the Hill, many members of 


the administration including the Office of Affirmative Action, 
and of course, generous help from the Handicapped Student 
Services. All contributed to the success of the TOTH 
luncheon. 

When faculty accomodate disabled students in their 
classrooms, technically they are doing so in compliance with 
Section 504 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
Section 504 is only one sentence long. The sentence reads: 

No otherwise qualified handicapped individual in the 

United States, shall solely by reason of his handicap, be 

excluded from the participation in, be denied the benefits 

of, or be subjected to discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance. 

The regulations define a handicapped person as one who: 
1) has a physical or mental impairment which substantially 
limits one or more life activities (major life activities means 
“functions such as caring for oneself, performing manual 
tasks, walking, seeing, hearing, speaking, breathing, learning, 
and working.”’) 2) has a record of such impairment, or 3) is 
regarded as having such an impairment. 

Unlike other institutions, higher education has been allowed 
a more flexible application of the law by self regulation and 
minimum reporting. Our campus, like others all across the 
country, accomodate handicapped persons with a case-by- 
case approach, using creative experimentation, common 
sense and imagination. Section 504, for faculty, should be 
considered an attitude and a spirit rather an encouragement 
for technical gimmicks. This was clearly demonstrated at the 
TOTH luncheon. 

The faculty at the TOTH luncheon discussed two class- 
room episodes. The first had to do witlfa blind student who 
wanted to take a geography class which depended on maps 
and slides. The second case study concerned accomodating a 
deaf student in a small seminar on the Victorian novel. 

In both cases the faculty talked about what was responsible 
accomodation, what was the responsibility of the faculty and 
of the student, and what resources were available on our 
campus and off to help accomodate. What seemed clear in 
the discussion was that the class experience and even the 
course itself might very well be improved by the presence and 
participation | of a disabled student. For example, their 
presence might cause the instructor to re-think the real 
purpose of an exercise, and in doing so, improve it. Or the 
teacher might re-do a project so it depends less on only one of 
our many senses, and in so doing, enrich it. 

If there are enough interested faculty, Roberta would be 
willing to schedule another shorter meeting on accomodating 
disabled students in the Classroom, to work on other scen- 
arios and to share experience. If you would like to participate, 
write or call her at Merrill at X-4443 or leave a message at X- 
2855. Be sure to include what days and times would be 
“impossible” for you. 

— Roberta Johnson 
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CITY 
NEWS 
CLIPS 


EARTH DAY: Dr. Robert Curry, keynote speak- 
er at Cabrillo’s Earth Day celebration last 
week, criticized the -way the San Lorenzo 
River watershed is managed. Because of the 
way the river has been altered, Curry said 
that a severe flood could occur every 20 
years. 

Earth Day also featured talks on agriculture, 
labor and jobs, the environment from a 
feminist perspective, wildlife, energy plan- 
ning, housing, and the politics of environ- 
mental preservation. 


FACULTY APARTMENTS OK: The city council 
decided unanimously last Tuesday to exclude 
the 50 faculty apartments being built at the 
base of the campus from the Measure O 
growth control regulations. If the city had 
rejected the proposal, the new housing would 
have used up one-third of the housing permits 
available in the city this year. The council 
was pleased that the University was con- 
structing housing for its own people and that 
a local contractor was hired to do the building. 


BORDER PATROL: 20-year-old Armando An- 
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tuna was picked up by immigration officials 
on Freedom Blvd. in the south county last 
week. Antuna, a US citizen born in Los 
Angeles, was questioned by officials and 
then sent to Mexico as an illegal alien. The 
Immigration and Naturalization Service claims 


that Antuna signed a statement of confession 
to being an illegal alien. 

Antuna’s family says that Armando is 
slightly mentally retarded and has a speech 
impediment. They further state that his only 
crime was that he appeared Mexican and 
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could not communicate with authorities. 

One wonders how often people are deport- 
ed without any notification to their families. 
Officials claim that Antuna signed a request 
to be sent to Mexico and declined to return 
home for his belongings. 
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~|Citizens Party 
Consuming the corporations 
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by Mark Weinstein 


Ul 

The Citizens Party, firmly establishing itself as an alter- 
native to present political organizations, held its first national 
convention April 13th in Cleveland. During the convention, 
the party reached consensus on the party platform and 
announced nominees for the 1980 presidential elections.., 

Among the platform positions ratified, the*Citizens Party 
endorsed the phaseout of all nuclear power plants; rapid 
reductions in military‘spending and arms stockpiles; ERA; 
national health care; handgun control; zero unemployment; 
public control and limitations on corporations; gay rights; 
and an across-the-board price freeze. 

Nominated at the Party’s founding convention were Barry 
Commoner and LaDonna Harris as candidates for President 
and Vice-President. 

Commoner, 62, is presently a biology professor at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis and director of its Center for 
the Biology of Natural Systems. 

He has written more than 200 scientific papers, as well as 
six books, including The Closing Circle, The Poverty of 
Power, and most recently The Politics of Energy. 

Commoner has long been active in the dissemination of 
scientific information to the people. He maintains that a 
scientist's responsibility involves keeping the public accurately 
informed. 

In the late 50s, Commoner gained public recognition as a 
founder of the Committee for Scientific Information. This 
committee publicized the dangers of above-ground nuclear 
testing. This led to the 1963 Partial Test-Ban Treaty. The 
commitee then became the Scientists Institute for Public 
Information, which Commoner chaired for 12 years with Dr. 
Margaret Mead. © 


Long opposed to the use of nuclear power, Commoner has 
done extensive research on energy alternatives, and is now a 
respected ecological expert who advocated rapid develop- 
ment of solar energy and other renewable sources. 

Commoner has long been concerned with-environmental 
hazards. He claims we have broken the natural cycles of the 
ecosphere and are in danger of totally contaminating the 
earth. He fears we are ‘‘ running across an expanse of thin ice 
desperately trying to avoid the ensuing cracks; a plunge into 
SaaS ST ES SEE 


Citizens Party stands for: 

@ public control of the energy industries 

@a swift halt to nuclear power 

@ a strong push for conservation and solar energy 

@an immediate, sharp reversal in the rate of military 
spending 


@ vigorous support for human rights at home and abroad 
@ a guaranteed job for everyone who wants to work 
@stable prices for the basic necessities of life: food, fuel, 
housing, and medical care 

@ limitations on the political and economic influence of 
corporations 


the cold depths beneath is an\inescapable reality.” 

The Citizen Party’s vice-presidential candidate, LaDonna 
Harris, has long been active in a broad range of causes. 

She is President and Executive Director of Americans for 
Indian Opportunity. This organization serves as an advocate 
of Indian rights-to strengthen Indian self-sufficiency and self- 
government. 

Ms. Harris is also a member of the National Committee for 
Full Employment, and was named by Cyrus Vance to the 


US Commission for UNESCO. 

Recently, Harris served as'a member_of the National 
Commission on Mental Health, and the US Commission on 
the Observance of the International Women’s Year. 

Additionally, LaDonna Harris has served on the national 
boards of many organizations involved in human rights, 
health care, women’s issues, and the environment. 

Harris has received many outstanding awards and honorary 
degrees, including the human rights award of the Nationa! 
Education Association. She is a Comanche Indian and the 
wife of Fred Harris, former US Senator from Oklahoma. 

Nationally, the Citizens Party must now collect signatures 
to get the Commoner- Harris ticket on the November ballot. 

The local chapter of the Citizens Party is readying its 
petition drive and preparing a platform on issues in the June 
election. 

Additionally, the local chapter of the Citizens Party will be 
publishing a self-information pamphlet for public distribution. 
A pro-con position paper on local initiatives A and B will also 
be published. 

The local chapter of the Citizens Party meets every 
Thursday night at 7:30 in the Laurel Community Center, and 
everyone is welcome to attend. 

Despite the long uphill fight, the founding members of the 
Citizens Party are not disillusioned. The Party claims that 
people have been manipulated long enough and that corpora- 
tion and technological domination is destructive and dan- 
gerous. 

Thus, the theme of the Citizens Party was expressed at the 
Founding Convention in the following way: ‘‘ Corporations of 
America: You have manipulated us long enough, you have 
robbed us long enough, you have been inefficient... MOVE 
OVER—we the people are going to consume you.” 
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Most people won’t notice that there aren’t throngs of demonstrators in the streets on Thursday. May 
Day, also called International Worker's Day, is celebrated by millions throughout the world, yet is a 
low-key event in the US. This is ironic, not only because this country is the heart of capitalism, but 
because the incident that sparked the beginning of May Day tradition happened here. 

The famous Haymarket incident occurred in Chicago in May of 1886, a period of widespread worker 
militancy. Thousands of workers were on strike for an eight-hour day (12-16 hour days were not 
uncommon). On May 4, a police squad attempted to break up a rally against police brutality (a striker 
had been killed the day before). A bomb went off and the police opened fire on the crowd. Seven officers 
and ten strikers were left dead. Over a hundred people were wounded. | 

Eight self-described anarchists were convicted of the crime, although no evidence was found that they 
had any connection with the bomb. Four were hanged, one committed suicide, and the remaining three 
were pardoned— after seven years in prison—by the Illinois governor on the grounds that the trial was 
unjust. The incident ignited a worldwide movement for shorter work days and a celebration of worker’s 
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struggles. 


The worker’s holiday in the US has been moved to September and transformed into Labor Day picnics 
at the park. During the Nixon presidency, May | was turned into Law Day. Even the left in the US has 
shown little enthusiasm for May Day, turned off, perhaps, by the Soviet army’s annual parade around 


Red Square. 


It’s time we celebrate May Day in this country again. We must reaffirm our solidarity with the workers 
of the world, rejoice in the battles that have been won and realize the many injustices that remain. 


LET TERS 


JOINT ENDEAVOR 


Dear Editor: 

I was disheartened to read your article last 
week on the anti-draft march and rally on 
April 20. In an otherwise competent article, 
no acknowledgement was given to UCSC’s 
Student Coalition Against the Draft (SCAD) 
for co-sponsoring the event, along with the 
downtown Santa Cruz People Against the 
Draft. The very fact that it was jointly 
sponsored by students and residents was one 
of the most significant things about the event; 
members of both groups planned, publicized, 
and co-ordinated the rally over the last two 
months. 

We have a hard time understanding how 
students can be “‘too busy”’ to get involved in 
the anti-draft/anti-war movement, while 
Carter propels our country into World Wa 
III. But when our own newspaper overlooks 
the dedication and energy SCAD has dis- 
played, then we know something is wrong. 

SCAD meets on Monday nights at 7 in the 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 

: Mike Ross 
SCAD 


|JOIN THE PARADE 


Dear Staff: 

The vote in favor of Proposition 9 is soft. It 
is possible to defeat this latest Jarvis attack 
but it will take solid effort on our part We 
must take our case to the people and get out 
the vote. 

The Santa Cruz County NO on9 Committee 
can use the help from those people on this 
campus who are willing to volunteer their 
time and effort. People are needed to answer 
phones at the committee headquarters, to do 
precinct work, to help organize voter turn- 
outs, to assist in fundraising activities. There 


is a great deal to do. Interested volunteers 
should contact the NO on 9 Committee at 
423-6466. ; 
People who don’t have the time to volun- 
teer to these activities but are interested in 
defeating Prop 9 can demonstrate their con- 
cern by participating in the NO ON 9 parade 
on Saturday, May 10. Gather at the county 
government building at 10 am; parade begins 
at 11. Come join the parade! 
Help defeat Prop. 9! 
Sincerely, 
Gini Matute- Bianchi 
UCSC-AFT Local 2199 


GRADISM 


Dear Editor: 

The current exhibit of UCSC Graduate 
Art at the Cedar Street Gallery is delightful, 
all-the-while impressive. 

To the participating artists and those who 
brought this fine collection about: a hardy 
thanks! 

Don’t miss out—see it! 


Stephen V. Cheshire 


KUDOS FOR CLARKE 


Dear Staff: 

Just a quick note to say thanks for running 
those two articles by De Clarke. 

Though seemingly a bit strong from the 
male perspective, the article left me feeling 
much more in touch with the problems 
women face in general, and with the separatist 
movement in particular. 

Thanks again, 
TC Cantrall, Sr. E.T. 
Lick Electronics Lab, UCSC 
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STACK O’ WORDS 


Dear Staff 

Several articles and letters in the City ona 
Hill Press have repeated the idea that the 
Library has ignored the concerns of women 
on the issue of women and violence. I feel 
that I have to speak out even though I do not 
want to prolong an internecine battle which I 
believe is self-defeating. 

The students asked that the ‘Stack o 
Wheats” prints be moved from the University 
Library (and possibly given to the Berkeley 
chapter of Women Against Violence in 
Pornography and Media), that a committee 
representative of all women— students, fa 
culty and staff—on the UCSC campus identi- 
fy other library material which should be 


removed, and that a special collection of 


violent and oppressive pornography and racist 
propaganda be established in the Library. 
They presented these requests orally in a 
discussion with University Librarian Allan 
Dyson, Head of Special Collections Rita 
Bottoms, and me( Head of Collection Planning). 

We explained why any library staff would 
regard such requests by anyone as censorship 
and we offered to meet with interested stu- 
dents to discuss the issue. We were asking for 
the forum which happened only after Deborah 
Spray’s violent act. We also offered to assist 
students in using material in the Library 
collection to research and to fight against 
violence against women. Subsequently we 
prepared a guide, ‘‘ Women and Violence—a 
guide to finding resources in the UCSC 
Library,” which is now available at the 
Reference Desk in McHenry Library. Ad- 
ditionally we requested suggestions for titles 
which students think the Library should 
acquire to aid in their research. 

We understood that the students would 
consult with others and return for more 
discussion with us. We have never heard 
from those or other students on these re 
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Max Havelaar 


n Thursday, May 8 at 7:30 pm the Merrill Field 
C) Program will sponsor a benefit showing of Max 

Havelaar in the Merrill Dining Hall. Max Havelaar 
is based on a famous novel with the same title, published in 
1860 in the Netherlands. Considered a classic in Indonesia, 
the novel is as widely read in Indonesian high schools as 
Uncle Tom's Cabin is in US high schools. 

The novel Max Havelaar was written by Dr. Douwes 
Dekker (whose pen name, Multatuli, means ‘I who suffer” in 
Latin). As a Dutch civil servant stationed in Indonesia, 
Dekker was exposed to the cruelty of Dutch colonialism. 
Concerned with economic profits, the Dutch colonialists 
were using the local aristocrats to exploit the common people 
of Indonesia. Dekker could not tolerate the «uffering of these 
people, and protested to the Dutch Governc. General, asking 
him to intervene. His protest fell on deaf ears, and he 
subsequently resigned. Dekker returned to the Netherlands 
in 1857, lived like a Bohemian and wrote this famous novel 
based on his experiences. 

Max Havelaar has been an important part of the history of 
the Indonesian national movement, but ironically the film is 
presently banned in Indonesia. The film was made in the mid- 
1970s as a joint production of a Dutch film company and an 
Indonesian foundation established by the Indonesian Army. 
Its filming— which was done in the beautiful tropical land- 
scape of Indonesia— seemed to be proceeding smoothly until . 
the Indonesian government saw the final product. 

Officially, the ban was imposed because the film glorified 
the Dutch as “heroes” and portrayed the Indonesians (the 
local aristocrats) as ‘bad guys,”’ unproportially. Indonesian 


people, on the other hand, claim the real reason is that there 
are many similarities between the present military govern- 
ment and the Indonesian aristocrats portrayed in the film. 
The only difference is that the local aristocrats were the 
partners of the Dutch and the present military government is 
in partnership with multinational corporations... 

Max Havelaar is a must for everyone interested in 
imperialism and colonialism. This film is so beautifully made 
that—even viewed solely as entertainment— it is appealing to 
a wide audience. 0 
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The Play's 
the Thing 


his weekend two one-act plays are featured at UCSC’s 
a Barn Theater. They are the winners of the 1979 

College V Playwriting Contest, both written by former 
UCSC students. 

The program opens with Violence and Daffodils, a piece 
on human life in the midst of war. It was written by Amy 
Kuettner, now living in San Francisco and studying play- 
writing. The director is Miriam Yahil-Wax, a doctoral 
candidate in theater at Stanford and a veteran of the Israeli 
army. 

The second play is Sparring, by Robert Coleman. This 
piece explores male-female relationships. The director is 
Nancy Teller, who is well-known in Santa Cruz theater and 
founded the Invisible Workshop last year. 

The Playwriting Contest.was conceived three years ago to 
encourage UC student playwrights. Plays submitted were 
judged by a panel of College V and Theater Arts faculty. 
Playwrights are also encouraged to participate in the 
rehearsal process, watching the translation from script to 
stage. 

Performances are Friday, May 2 and Saturday, May3 at8 
pm in the Barn Theater. There is no admission charge. 
Latecomers will be seated at intermission. 0 
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Movies on a Hill 


Whenever I think of movies, I think of the } spin off the reels on Saturday. It’s one of 


you up (figuratively speaking), but thought- i and see them for free. 


dark. And when I think of the dark, I think } those James Bond(age) 007 films starring 


sensual. Maybe it’s just me, but lots of 


movies have sex in them. And lots of people 


have sex, maybe. Never enough, though— } 


that’s why it’s probably best not to think of 
movies. Besides, this column is tame. I'll 
leave the raw stuff to Mean Streets. I'd be 
better off telling you my 15 worst puns. Oh, 
but I’ve probably done that before. 

Guess it’s movies... 

And movies it is starting tonight (Thursday) 
at Stevenson’s perennial Dining Hall. I wasn’t 
Born Yesterday, but that’s the movie they'll 


75¢ (locals) and $1 (visitors). 
Homeboys, about a struggle in the barrios, 


Thimann Lecture Hall 3 at 6 pm Friday. I’m 


do know that Paul Newman is sexy and you 
can see him in Cool Hand Luke that very 
same eve. The flick, which also stars George 
Kennedy, burns the screen at 7:30 and 9:30 
pm in Classroom 2 for $1.50. It's a minor 
classie about Paul as a chainganger. Oh, 


evccecce: 


Sean Connery. 7 and 9:30 will take you into 
the fantasy at Classroom 2. $1.50 for this 
one. 

Moviesville continues on Sunday with 


$ Alphaville. This Jean-Luc Godard film is a 


hefty $2, but could be worth it. Take the 
gamble at 7:30 and 9:45 pm in Classroom 2. 

Tuesday’s a biggie and all for free. First on 
our bill is Bali no. 1, a silent (shh) ethno- 
graphic film about the °30s that portrays a 
cultural environment for the arts. Same place 


; will be Bali Today, a Margaret Mead com- 
be showing. Take it in at 8 and 10:15 pm for : 


mentary on the religion, art and culture of 


: Bali during daily life. I guess that just might 
} include sex...maybe. Both are at 7:30 pm in 
and Fighting for our Lives, about a struggle : 
in the campos, both show for nothing at i 


Classroom |. This is a part of the Southeast 
Asian Film Series. Also in the dark of that 


} night, you can see an evening of film, video 
not sure if there’s any sex in those films, but I : 


bondage. 2001: A Space Odyssey will be : 
out of this world on Friday as well...7:30 and 
10 pm are the times, Kresge Town Hall is the } 


spot and $1 is the damage. 


And talk about sensual...Goldfinger will 


evccccece 


and computer graphics. That’s at 8:30 pm in 
Crown Dining Hall. 
But Ill betcha, really, most people have 


H 
| 


sex on their minds. Yeah, it’s along Wednesday : 


night and it’s getting real dark. I mean, 
seriously black out. And it hits you, in waves 
like. So what do you do? Gotcha. You go out 
and see a film. 

And the film to go to see Wednesday is 
Dead Birds, about ritual warfare in Highland 
New Guinea. Also on the screen is Interviews 
With My Lai Veterans. Not films to pick 


spam. 


i 


provoking at least. They start at 7:30 pm in} 
Kresge Town Hall for all of a dollar. Also 
that night, you'll find two European classics } 
on the Russian screen (didn’t we go through } 
this last week?). Eugenie Grandet and Mar ; 
riage are their names and, if they are your } 
games, walk directly to Classroom 2 at 8 pm } 
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Viewfinder 


Starting Friday, movies in downtown 
theatres are as follows: 


Del Mar (425-0616): 

Gilda Live (Gilda Radner)/3:05, 6:25, } 
9:45. 

Tarzoon, Shame of the Jungle/1:30, 4:50, 
8. 

Simon/1:30, 5, 8:30. 

Little Darlings/3:15, 6:45, 10:15. 

Death Ship/2, 5:30, 9. 

Phantasm/3:45, 7:15. 


eeccccvesccccseeseseccces cess: 


41st Avenue (476-8841): 
Justice For All/9:15. 
All That Jazz/7:30, 9:45. 


eeccccccovcocsccccccccccoccces: 


VA Cinema (426-8383): ; 
Where the Buffalo Roam/ Sat. 7:15, 9:15 } 


Sure, we all think about it. Quaaludes and 


spandex and black leather and...well, now 
I'm getting into Mean Streets territory. And 
that’s playing rough. Better to think in peace 
and quiet. In the dark. In a movie maybe. 
Sigh. 

—Hugh Chardon 


and Sun. 1:15, 3:15, 5:15. 
Serial/Sat. 9:30 and Sun. 1:30, 5:30. 
Harold and Maude/Sat. 7:45 and Sun. 
3:45. 


Sash Mill (427-1711): Show changes daily. 


Nickelodeon (426-7500): 
Don Giovanni/7:45 and Sun. 4:10, 7:45. 
A Simple Story/7:30 only. 
To Forget Venice/9:35 and Sun. 5:30, 
9:35. 


? Aptos (688-6542): 


Fatso/3:15, 7:15. 
High Anxiety/1:15, 5:15, 9:15. 
Norma Rae/2:15, 7. : 
Rose/4:20, 9:10. 

RV.B. 
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Thursday 


COIMOVIES ~ 


Born Yesterday/8 and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Stev. 
students 75¢, others $1. 


CITHEATER 

The Julian Theater presents Pinter’s 
‘*No Man’s Land”/8:30 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/Free. 


OILECTURES 

Women and Politics presents Dr. 
Robin Lakoff, linguist, UC Berkeley 
and author of “Language and 
Women’s Place’”’ who will focus on 
the political consequence of“ Women’s 
Language’’/3:15 pm, Crown, Rm. 
208/Free. 


Biology lecture/Vernon Butt, Oxford 
University: ‘‘ Phenolic Metabolism 
and Differentiation in Plants’’/4 pm, 
Thimann Labs, Rm. 397/Free. 


Crown Arts and Humanities Table 
with Michael Warren, Associate 
Professor of English Literature, 
UCSC: “William Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson’’/5:30 pm, Crown Dining 
Hall A. 


OCMISC. 


Discussion: ‘* Nuclear Weapons and 
Proposition A” (S.C. County initia- 
tive to ban manufacture and testing 
of nuclear weapons)/ Slide show and 
discussion of Prop A and its'role in 
the global disarmament movement/ 
7:30 pm, Classroom 1/Free. 
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Friday 


CIMOVIES 


Homeboys, struggle in the barrios, 
and Fighting for our Lives, struggle 
in the campos/6 pm, Thimann 
Lecture Hall 3/Free. 


Cool Hand Luke with Paul New- 
man and George Kennedy/7:30 and 
9:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


2001: A Space Odyssey (in cinema- 
scope)/7:30 and 10 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall/$1. 


OCOITHEATER 

“Violence and Daffodils” and “* Spar- 
ring,” two one-act plays by winners 
of College Five’s Playwriting Con- 
test. Amy Kuettner and Robert 
Coleman/8 pm, Barn Theater/Free. 


OILECTURES 

““No Gas, No Draft, Solar!”’/John 
Thorne, attorney & member of the 
special commission to Iran; Doug 
Dowd, Economics Professor at San 
Jose State, and Dave McFadden, 
from the Mid-Peninsula Conversion 
Project will present ‘* Energy and the 
Draft Teach-in’/Music by “‘Oquisha 
Paradox,” a reggae-rock band follows 
the lecture/3-7 pm, Quarry Amphi- 
theater/Free. 


CIMISC. 

Kenneth Patchen Celebration/Miriam 
Patchen, the poets widow will read 
from his poetry and be joined by 
Richard King and Daniel Downing 
of The Group Theater Co. in San 


Jose, who will read and dramatize 
selections from Patchen’s work/3 
pm, Special Collections, McHenry 
Library/Free. 


Outrageous Benefit Party!/For 
Students for Peace, featuring the 
lively ““Fantuzzi’’ and the dynamic 
reggae group “Mighty High”/Food 
and refreshments/9 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/$3 at door. 


Shabbat Potluck Dinner: Singing, 
dancing/6:30 pm, Stevenson Dorm 
4 Lounge. 
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saturday 


CIMOVIES 


Goldfinger starring Sean Connery/ 
7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


CICONCERTS 

S.C. Festival of Living Music/A 
Baroque Recital: In costume and by 
candlelight, this festive evening 
features music by Telemann, Handel, 
Bach and Monteclair/8 pm, Sesnon 
House, Cabrillo College/$4 general, 
$3 students and sr. citizens. 


Matt Skinner and the Blades plus 
The Distractions; jazz and pop 
music/8:30 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall/ Free. 


CITHEATER 


“Violence and Daffodils” and 
“Sparring’’/See 5/2. 


A WILD BENEFIT PARTY! 


for Students for Peace 


with 


COMISC. 


San Francisco Shuttle/Spend a re- 
laxing day in one of the world’s most 
famous cities/Leave East F.H. 9 
am/Cost $4.50 for transportation, 
payable in advance at P.E. Office. 


Dance: Feel the joy of spring and the 
pure delight that waltzing brings/Free 
refreshments/Dancing lessons begin 
at 7:30 pm and waltz at 8 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/Free/Semi-formal at- 
tire appropriate. 


Dance: Music by the winner of the 
Band Battle—‘ The Sea” from 


Monterey/9 pm, Kresge Town Hall/ 
Free. 


4 
sunday 


ge 


CIMOVIES 
Alphaville by Jean-Luc Godard/ 
7:30 and 9:45 pm, Classroom 2/$2. 


CICONCERTS 

S.C. Festival of Living Music/ 
Calvary Church (Lincoln & Center, 
downtown S.C.)/Program and info, 
see 5/3. 


CLECTURES 


Buckminister Fuller with Jaime 
Snyder/Fuller will speak on ‘*How 
the Universe Works"/2 pm, Quarry 
Amphitheater/Free. 


Peter Lassaman, engineer and de- 
signer of the Gossamer Condor and 
Gozzamer Albatross, pedal- powered 
airplanes/Lassaman will discuss his 
work in a slide- illustrated lecture and 
movie, and will also talk about his 


new solar-powered airplane/8 pm, _ 


College Five Dining Hall/Free. 


MEAN STREETS 


CIMISC. 

UCSC Scuba Club Abalone Beach 
Skin Dive/Transportation supplied. 
Location: Davenport Coast Cost 
$5/Meet at UCSC Pool at 7 am/ For 
more info call 462-1987. 


Paper Workshop with Ruth Asawa, 
San Francisco artist/10 am, College 
Five Fireside Lounge/Free 


First annual flea market swap meet. 
Any student invited to buy. sell or 
swap/ Live music, refreshments/2-5 
pm, Stevenson Main Quad (If rain, 
Dining Hall). 


A Poetry Reading by Toni Love 
Gabriel (PhD)/Gabriel has been a 
participant in the elders project in 
residence at Oakes College. UCSC. 
since Sept. 1979/She has been 
writing since 1974 and has self 
published four books of personal. 
psychological and metaphysical 


FANTUZZI 


tropical Latin rock 
and 


MIGHTY HIGH 


Jamaican, ska, reggae 


FRIDAY, MAY 22ND 9 PM 
Cowell Dining Hall UCSC 
outrageous food & refreshments 


$3.00 at the door 
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People ask me, “Billy, why do you call it 
Mean Streets?” I laugh. God, do I laugh. If 
they only knew. ‘Bill, Ican call you Bill can’t 
I? Bill, why do you call it Mean Streets?” I 
was at a party. This person comes up to me, 
all lace and black spandex. She sidles up next 
to me—so close I can smell the salt on her 
tumbler of tequila—and she breathes, real 
soft and low, “‘mean streets? Give it up 
Butter, what’s so darned mean about ’em.”’ I 
was going to tell her about the real and ever 
present meanness. The meanness of modern 
life. But as I looked into those black rimmed 
blood shot eyes of hers I just couldn’t do it. 
Call me a softy. Call me what you will—I can 
take it, but she couldn’t. 

Meanness is one thing, but cruelty is 
another. And what we did to Linda Burman 
Hall last year was cruel— sending two drug- 


sotted reporters to cover a Festival of Living 
Music Recital, and them coming back with a 
piece called ‘‘Going for Baroque” that they 
tried to pass off as journalism. But through it 
all, Ms. Burman Hall kept up a smile. She's a 
trooper. This weekend her and her friends 
will dress up in period costumes and play 
Telemann, Handel, Bach, and other illum- 
inaries. You're the type with the $3 admission 
price so shuffle off to Cabrillo on Saturday 
or the Calvary Church downtown on Sunday 
(both days at 8 pm) for some real live music. 

Id like to say I know about music, but I'm 
afraid Tm what you'd call a simple folk. 
That’s why I'm attracted to a free concert up 
at Merrill Dining Hall, 8 pm Friday. Guy 
Carawan is a music teacher from the hills of 
Tennessee, and he’ll be playing traditional 


Appalachian instruments for the folks. But 
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OART 


Tired of looking bored and tough at 
new wave get-togethers, or spilling 
your champagne at movie previews? 
Having a hard time finding a thrill, or 
are you just in search of that state of 
mind called relaxation, whatever the 
case may or may not be, come listen 
to some really relaxing music and 
see some video to boot in the Sesnon 
Gallery. Comes complete with visual 
effects, ie., musical scores like the 
example at left, ““ Solemn Platitudes”’ 
by Garth M. Drozin. But video ends 
this Saturday, so hurry. Gallery open 
11 to 5, closed on the proverbial 
Monday. 


poems/7:30 pm, Oakes Art Lounge/ 
Free. 


Bookshop Santa Cruz Poetry Read- 
ing/poets Carolyn Foche, Jack Gil- 
bert and UCSC professor Lynn 
Luria-Sukenick/8 pm, First Con- 
gregation Church, 900 High Street/ 
$3. 
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Monday 


OTHEATER 


UCSC Dance Theater presents 
“Dance Collections”/8 pm, College 
Five Dining Hall/Free. 


CLECTURES 


Thomas Rohlen, formerly a professor. 


at UCSC in Anthropology, will give 
a lecture on his forthcoming book on 
“Japanese Education and Society 
Today”/Informal reception to fol- 
low/3:30 pm, Cowell Senior 
Common Rm. (225)/Free. 


Alan Garfinkel, visiting professor of 
Philosophy: **Catastrophe Theory: 
A New Paradigm for Science?’’/ 
3:30 pm, Kresge Commuter 
Lounge/Free. 


Crown- Merrill Social and Natural 
Science Table/M.S.A. Rao, Profes- 
sor of Sociology, University of 
Virginia, University of Delhi, India: 
**Social Movements in India’’/5:30 
pm, Crown Dining Hall A. 


COMEETINGS 


Inter- Varsity Christian Fellowship 
group meeting/7 pm, Crown- Merrill 
Rec. Rm. 
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Tuesday 


COIMOVIES 


BALI no. 1/This silent ethnographic 
film from the 1930s, by Vicki Baum, 
shows a cultural environment for the 
arts/Bali Today/ Margaret Mead’s 
commentary on the religion, art and 
culture of Bali reveals the daily life of 
the Balinese/7:30 pm, Classroom 
/Free/Southeast Asian Film Series. 


An evening of film, video and com- 
puter graphics, includes the film Star 
Born and video by George Bolling/ 
8:30 pm, Crown Dining Hall/Free. 


CICONCERTS 


Mark Accornero, lyric baritone in 
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what I don’t understand is how the dulcimer 
Stays together if you’re supposed to hit on it 
with a hammer. 

I don’t understand how people can get 
away with selling fleas, either, but I guess 
there are some born salespeople at this 
school. On Sunday at two these hucksters 
will probably be at the First Annual Flea 
Market in the Stevenson quad. People will 
be walking their fleas, listening to live music, 
and meeting some swaps. 

I know people say I don’t know art from 
two ducks on a lawn, but I know what I like, 
and I like complimentary champagne. That’s 
why Ill be at the grand opening of a new 
theatre/studio/concert hall/cafe/gallery called 
Thatcher’s at 931 Pacific Avenue. This 
event (as we call them in the entertainment 


biz) happens May 5 at 8 pm. Kor$5 you can 


trae 


join me under the table. 

And speaking of art, there’s a mean show 
up at College V. My personal friend, O'Reilly, 
has put together a conglomeration that he 
fondly calls Mixed Up Media. But don’t be 
fooled. It may be a mean world, but this is a 
fun show. Yeah, that’s right—laugh And 
look for the show through May 3rd at the 
Dining Hall Gallery at College V. 

‘*Look,”’ I said to my spandex-clad con- 
versant, ‘You're a real nice person—I like 
you a lot—I like you in a big way, but what 
you don’t know...”” She threw down the last of 
the tequila and gave a sideways glance to the 
door. I followed her gaze and said, “Hey, Pll 
go easy on you this time. I gotta hit the streets 


now. It's what you call a mean world out. 


there.” 0 


—Billy Butter.“late (Ran Never”... 


concert/8 pm, Stevenson Conference 
Rm./Free. 


M.S.A. Rao, Visiting Professor of 
Anthropology. Univ. of Virginia: 
Professor of Sociology, Univ. of 
Delhi, India: “Ideology and Com- 
munication in Social Movements in 
India’/3:30 pm, Kerr Hall, Rm. 
145/Free. 


Whole Earth Seminar/Dr. Campbell 
Nelson, University of Waikato, 
New Zealand/Topic tba/4 pm, 
Applied Sciences, Rm. 165/Free. 


General Biology Seminar/Dr. Hans 
Bode, UC Irvine: “The Control of 
Differentiation and Division of a 
Multipotent stem cell—the Interstital 
Cell of Hydra’’/4 pm, Thimann Lec- 
ture Hall |/Free. 


Inaugural Lecture/Othmar T. 
Tobisch, UCSC rrofessor of Earth 
Sciences: ‘‘Sierra Nevada Per- 
spectives: Scientific and Artistic’’/8 
pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall/ 
Free. 


OOMEETINGS 


The Co-op Studies Collective meets 
every week to promote the organiza- 
tion and growth of various on-campus 
co-ops/7 pm, Cowell, Rm. 216. 


COMISC. 


Request for letter grade: Last day to 
file for letter grade option in designated 
courses/ See list in ‘Bureaucracy 
Simplified,” page 18/Registrar’s 
Office. 


Panel Discussion/* Advent of the 
Computer and the Creative Process,” 
a panel discussion with: David Cope, 
Ira Pohl, Todd Whipke, and Milton 
Komisar/4 pm, Crown senior 
common rm./Free. 


f 
Wednesday 


COMOVIES 


Koinonia: Prayer, fellowship, Bible 
study/7:30-9:30 pm, Crown- Merrill 
Rec. Rm. 


This quarter, learn Israeli dancing 
every Tuesday night/The dancing is 
led by Robin Taback and is potluck/ 
So, if you have records, bring them/ 
If you're just learning or already 
know, come and have fun/8 pm, 
Stevenson, Rm. 150/Free. 


Dead Birds ( Ritual warfare in High- 
land New Guinea), and Interviews 
with My Lai Veterans/7:30 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/$1. 


Eugenie Grandet and Marriage/ 
European classics on the Russian 
screen (Russian with English ‘subs)/ 
8 pm, Classroom 2/Free. 


OCILECTURES 

Dr. Eli-ichi Negishi, Purdue Univer- 
sity: ““Recent Developments in 
Organomethallic Chemistry”’/1 1:45 
am, Thimann Labs, Rm. 397/Free. 


Astronomy- Astrophysics, Colloquia/ 
Dr. Phil Schwarz, Yale University: 
“Bar-Forced Spiral Structure”/3:45 
pm, Nat. Sci. I], Rm. 221/Free. 


Illustrated lecture by Grant 
Venerable, III on ‘Molecular Ex- 
pressionist Art and the Structure of 
Chemistry”/4 pm, Thimann Lecture 
Hall 3/Free. 


Psychology Seminar/Thomas P. 
Scarinci, Ph.D. head of Spiritual 
Outreach Ministry, Clifford Heights 
Church, Psychologist and author of 
“After the Last Heart Beat” will 
speak about his new book and give 
some insights on life and its urgency/ 
5 pm, Kerr Hall, Rm. 499/Free. 


GALA (Gay and Lesbian Alliance) 
presents the first in a series of four 
Wednesday lectures: Amber 
Hoilibaugh speaking on ‘From a 
Sexual Politics to a Sexual Com- 
munity”/7:30 pm, Stevenson Fire- 
side Lounge/Free. 


Harry Berger, UCSC professor of 
English literature: ‘‘ The Revolution- 
ary Fictions of Agriculture”’/8 pm, 
Cowell Conference Rm./Free. 


CIMEETINGS 


Peace Circles: Come Om for World 
Peace/Oming is a powerful healing 
technique which is growing in popu- 
larity as a tool for planetary change/ 
Wednesdays, 7:30 pm, Kresge Com- 
muter Lounge/Doors close at 7:45 
pm. 


CIMISC. 


Quarry West Poetry and Prose 
Reading in Celebration of Issue No. 
11/8 pm, College Five Fireside 
Lounge/ Free. 


BBC/PBS production of Shakespeare’s 
play ‘The Tempest’’/8 pm, Com- 
munications Bldg., Rm. 140/Free. 


The Women's Re-entry Program 
invites you to a brown bag lunch with 
guest speaker Diane McGuinness, 
lecturer in psychology at UCSC at 
noon in the Re-Entry Women’s 
Lounge, Classroom 1, Rm. 101/All 
are welcome. 


BASIC TRAVEL PLANS ? 


rad 


Wir y Pneery 


Broaden your horizons. Escape your creditors. Your 
in-laws. Your husband. Your wife. Yourself. Discover the 
Old World. The New World. The Inner World. Go with the 
flow. Ride with the tide. But before you trip out. Stop in at 
the BX. We specialize in trip out fits. From voltage convert- 
ers to convertible backpacks. We can fit you for far-flung 

adventure. At the BX. The 

store for creative travelers. 
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Ultimate KAOS in Big 
Tournament 


The best ultimate frisbee teams on the West coast met in 
Berkeley last weekend for the Pacific Invitational Ultimate 
Tournament. Teams from all over California and Oregon met 
to determine who has the ultimate in Ultimate. KAOS was 
there and although they did not win the tournament, they 
definitely proved that they are one of the best teams in 
Northern California. 

In their first game KAOS took on the 4th seeded team in 
the tournament, the Woodland Hot Sox. KAOS shocked the 
favored Hot Sox 17-16 and proved that Santa Cruz was a 
contender in the tournament. The next team in line were the 
state champions, the Berkeley Flying Circus. KAOS played 
excellent defense the entire game and kept Berkeley from 
establishing any offense. However, Berkeley did the same to 
KAOS and was able to squeak out an 11-10 verdict. KAOS 
came just inches short of sending the game into overtime 
when they missed scoring a goal with 50 seconds left. In the 
night cap, UCSC defeated San Luis Obispo 17-16. The loss 
to Berkeley eliminated UCSC from the tournament. Berkeley 
went on to the finals where they were beaten by the Santa 
Barbara Condors. Captain Dave Munoz of KAOS did not 
mention anyone in particular as outstanding, but said the 
entire team was what really shined in the tournament. KAOS 
now will prepare for a show-down Saturday May 3rd with 
Stanford. The winner of the game will be the second half 
champions of the Northern California Ultimate League. 


Jazz Center 


SATURDAY, MAY 3rd: 
STICK BAND CLINIC **FREE** 3:00 PM 


i ee 
MONDAY, MAY 5th: 


ARCHIE SHEPP TRIO featuring 
CHARLIEPERSIP 9pm$5.50 advance 


$6.00 door 
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SATURDAY, MAY 10: LARRY DUNNLAP TRIO 

featuring BOBBIE NORRIS 9 pm $3.50 

MONDAY, MAY 12: RICHIE COLE and 

ALTO MADNESS 8& 10:30 pm$5.50 advance 
$6.00 door 


ADVANCE TICKETS FOR MONDAY NIGHT 
CONCERTS AVAILABLE AT CYMBALINE 
RECORDS (50¢ service charge) 


Weight Watchers Discussion 


Weight Watchers is sponsoring a free informative dis- 
cussion on weight management on May 12 between 7:30 and 
9:30 at the College Five Fireside Lounge. This is an excellent 
opportunity to learn about ways to improve your diet, lose 
weight and start to get into a better mind and body. 


Calaveras County Frog Jumping 
Weekend 


Jumping jeepers, things are really going to be hopping on 
May 17 and 18 at the annual Calaveras Frog Jumping and 
County Fair weekend. The Recreation department is spon- 
soring a trip up to Calaveras County and you’re invited to 
come along. Spend Saturday at the Calaveras Fair in heart of 
gold country. See all the exhibits, rides and carnival activities. 
There will be a rodeo, an air show and the world famous frog 
Jumping contest. You can enter your own frog in the contest or 
attain one through the rent-a-frog program. Saturday night 
you can dance until the cows come home to the music of Elvin 
Bishop who will be in concert at the fair, On Sunday, you can 
spend the day either at the fair grounds or on the Stanislaus 
river sun bathing or inner-tubing on the rapids. 

Spaces are limited, so sign up as soon as possible. The 
price for this great weekend is $12 which includes transporta- 
tion and camping fees. Also bring along $6 for the fair which 
includes the Elvin Bishop concert. All in all, it shapes up as a 
truly memorable and exciting weekend. Soy’ all sign-up quick 
now. For further information you can call up x2045 or 
register immediately at the P.E. Office. 


IM Table Tennis Tournament 


On April 23, Jean-Pierre Monneray defeated all comers to 
win the Intramural Table Tennis Tournament. The even was 
a round robin with each contestant playing eight matches. 
Monneray was 8-0 in the tournament, defeating Alan Flaks 
(7-1) for the title. There was a bit of controversy around the 
outcome of the match though as Alan Flaks racquet was 
broken two days before the tournament. Flaks claims that 
had he had his own racquet, that he would have won. If this all 
sounds like sour grapes to you, it may well be. Except that the 
person who broke the racquet was the champion Monneray. 
Oh, it was an accident, we’ re sure, and no further i inquiries are 
pending. 
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ty! * NATURE HIKES 

, * INNER- TUBING 

* COLLECTING EXPEDITIONS 

* FROG JUMPING CONTEST 

* SWIMMING IN SWIMMING HOLE 
* CAMPFIRE SINGING 

* NATURAL MEDIA CRAFTS 

* FISHING 

* GOLD PANNING 


Science trained counselors take nature 

hikes and collecting expeditions for in- 

sects, snakes, lizards and other assorted 

creatures on a ranch in the heart of the 

. Mother Lode. The camp director is a full 
time Los Gatos elementary teacher with 
years of science experience. 

Two week sessions 


June 28-July 12 and 
July 19.August 2. 


Limited to 30 students per session. 
Boys and girls ages 9-14 $35 


354-8190 or 
P.O. Box 794, Los Gatos, CA 95030 
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City on a Hill Press — 1 May 1980 


IM Novice Foil Championships 


George Bruner of Kresge emerged last Friday as the 
Spring 1980 Novice Foil Champion. Bruner breezed through 
the first pool with a6-0 record, and scored an impressive + 25 
in touches. His main competition in his pool came from 
Walter Clinton who was 5-1. In the other pool, Ken 
Wasserman and James McNeils were both 5-1. In the semi- 
finals, Bruner and Clinton were both 3-0, which set the stage 
for them to meet again in the final pool that ultimately would 
determine the champion. In the finals both Clinton and 
Bruner were 4-1, and Clinton had the highest touch total. 
However in the fence off George Bruner was able to beat 
Clinton 0-5. 


IM Badminton 


On Monday, April 21, there was a “fun round robin” 
Badminton tournament in the East Fieldhouse. There were 


matches in Men’s and Women’s singles, doubles and mixed’ 


doubles. 

The winner in the women’s singles was Wann Pratt of 
Cowell, who was undefeated at 6-0. In the women’s doubles, 
though, Patty Van Allen of Merrill and Kris Chambers of 
Crown defeated Jana and Robin Helm. 

In men’s singles there were two pools, with Yuan Wang of 
Oakes taking the first pool and Roger Helm and Steve Pool 
combined for a win over Bob Biek and Yuan Wang. 

Finally, in mixed doubles, Crown members Kris Chambers 
and Steve Pool took home the winning laurels. The competi- 
tion was low key and everyone had a good time. 


Spring Racquetball Tournament 
Upcoming 


The UCSC Racquetball Club is sponsoring an upcoming 
Racquetball Tournament on May 9, 10 and 11. The three- 
day tournament will involve men’s advanced intermediate 
and novice matches, women’s advanced and intermediate 
matches and mixed doubles. There will be prizes to.the 
winners in each category. There is an entry fee of $12 for 
singles entrants and $16 for doubles teams. All proceeds will 
go to the UCSC Racquetball Club. The deadline for 
registration is Saturday, May 3. For further information call 
either Chris Meyers at 429-4694 or Joanne Mohr at 476- 


UNIVERSES 


-new and used records- 
With this coupon 


receive $2 extra cash ! 
Or$2.50 intrade | 
when you sell at least | 


10 albums at 
UNIVERSES 


Huge selection of 
Rock, Jazz, Blues & more! 
3-day 


Items policy 
“on used 
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quests. We believe that while we conveyed 
the impossibility of reponding to requests 
which we viewed as censorship, we also 
communicated a sympathy with the students’ 
concerns and a positive, cooperative attitude 
toward helping them. We still would like to 
talk with those such as Gene Genoar, who 
seems to equate disagreement on principle 
with lack of cooperation. 

Deborah Spray claims to be concerned 
with defending freedom of access to informa- 
tion and ideas. Her critique of the Library 
appears to be that it makes works such as the 
“Stack O’ Wheats”’ prints available without a 
context other than that contained in the work 
itself. She does not make it clear how she 
expects librarians to provide a context. In fact 
she accuses us of acting as official censors in 
the act of selecting material for the library 
collection. 

Libraries make it possible for students to 
have access to material and to create their 
own contexts for it The context in which. 
violence against all people in our society is 
portrayed is an important social issue. It 
would be productive to do research and to 
lead opinion in an effort to change percep- 
tions in ther community at large regarding 
how violence is portrayed and accepted. 
Resources available in libraries, including 
examples of outrageous and offensive depic- 
tions of women, will be some of the material 
valuable for such study and action. 

Library staff members want to help people 
do this research. An act of violence, such as 
that by Deborah Spray and her colleagues, 
against a library can only make the library 
staff angry, mistrustful, and afraid. Deborah 
Spray manipulated members of the University 
Library staff in the long series of events 
leading up to her act. She has confused the 
issue, deflecting energy away from the cen 
tral concerns relating to women and violence, 
and has pitted women against women, rather 
than uniting them against societal attitudes 
which really hurt women. 


Sincerely, 

Marion Taylor 

Head of Collection Planning 
University Library 


TEX TALK 


Dear Staff: 

I have recently read of the turmoil sur- 
rounding Deborah Spray’s artistic destruc- 
tion of the so called ** Stack of Wheat”’ prints 
at your university library. Spray is a former 
employee of the Southern Resource Center 
and was employed as a writer, researcher and 
community organizer for almost three years. 

I first met her in 1969 when she personally 
solicited some 4000 signatures for a peti- 
tion supporting the McGovern- Hatfield 
Amendment to end the war. Since then I have 
seen her work diligently in behalf of projects 
opposed to the exploitation of women and 
other oppressed groups in this country. Her 
work has always created controversy among 
conservatives, liberals, and the more ex- 
treme elements in our society. However, no 
one has doubted the sincerity of her efforts 
no matter how much they may disagree with 
her tactics. 

This country was founded by men and 
women who used the same kinds of tactics 
against the British during the colonial times. 
One such example that comes to mind im- 
mediately is the Boston Tea Party. I feel that 


her cause is the cause of all concerned 
Americans and her actions were entirely 
justified. As a documentary film producer 
and publisher/ editor of several books that are 
in use in colleges and libraries across the 
country, I wholeheartedly support her struggle 
against using “‘art” to exploit people of any 
sex, race, or religion. 

I am dismayed that an institution such as 
yours would maintain such detrimental photo- 
graphs on your premises and that public 
funds would be used to purchase these 
oppressive pictures. The “Stack of Wheat” 
prints seem more suitable for tourist con- 
sumption in Tijuana, Mexico than in the 
library at a fine institution like the University 
of California at Santa Cruz. 

Jed Riffe, President 
Southern Resource Center 
Dallas, Texas 


REBECCA ADAMS 
PAT SMITH 
with special friends 


in a fundraiser gs 
Santa Cruz Women Take Back The Night 


Sunday, May 11th, 8 p.m. 
Louden Nelson Community Center 


$3.50 - 5.50 Sliding Scale 


Tickets at Cymbaline and the door 


For childcare He call 426-2073 


in advance 


No white tablecloths 
No bowtied waiters 
And no fancy prices 


CONFESSION 


Dear Staff 

I would like to commend De Clarke for her 
thoughtful and carefully written piece on 
separatism. Although I personally know some 
men who felt alienated or who were angered 
by the piece, I feel that Clarke emphasized 
the need for both sexes to separate from one 
another in order to share creative times in 
which they each can learn their own essential 
values and, thus, learn how not to be depen- 
dent upon one another. However, one other 
potential of separatism that I'd like to men 
tion is that of women coming together to 
voice and resolve their hatred of men. 

I am beginning to realize my own well 
kept, basic hatred of the male gender— 
something [ve held within me since the age 
of 13, when peer males saw nothing further in 
me than my flat-chestedness. The men I 
know now don’t want to hear of this cynicism 
for maleness I harbor though, truly, I want to 
be freed ‘of it now. It hurts or offends them to 
learn of my anger and distrust. And so, I 
believe, some level of honesty is held back—I 
am alienated and, consequently, alienating 

The best way I foresee working this out is 
to be with a woman or a group of mature 
thoughtful women who comprehend the things 
we should despise about the patriarchy and 
any male on the street, yet who still see 
saving graces in both maleness and the men 
they know. I do not want to push aside this 
hatred of men I have known. If pushed into 
some dark recess of consciousness it might 
begin expanding, unattended, and begin to 
poison the surrounding thoughts. My hope is 
to evolve this anger into a less stagnating and 
more creatively focused form than on the 
present catch-all: the male“ patriarch.” (un 
intentionally or not, I’m part of the patriarchy, 
too!). 

Learning not to hate men, to deal with and 
love men is as much a part of my feminism, 
my humanitarianism, as honoring and learn- 
ing to revel in my own femaleness and that of 
all womankind. 


BREAKFAST 
Daily 8 to 12 Noon 


LUNCH 
Daily 12 to 2:30 PM 


DINNER 
5 days from 6 PM 
Closed Tuesdays & Wednesdays 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL COOKING 


2019 N. Pacific Ave. 
427-3580 

North of the Mall 
Past the Town Clock 


Scheduled service with no restrictions makes 


Easy to put together. 
No advance purchase require- 
ments. No length of stay rules or 
cancellation fees. Plus the option 
to land in one country and leave 
from another. Call 
your travel agent or 
call Transamerica _. 
Airlines toll-free at (800 ) 
228-5800. We fly to more 
places in more countries 
than any other airline. 


Transamerica 
Airlines 


“Subiect to government approval 


Easy on the pocketbook: 
Starting May 13: L.A. to Shannon: 
only $409 one way, $747* round 

trip. L.A. to Amsterdam: just $419 
one way. $747* round trip. Add 

$25 for our Shannon Amsterdam 
stop-over flight. Round trip 
fares to both Amsterdam : 
and Shannon are 
effective through 
December, 1980. 


Beth Blevins 
College Five 


HANDICAPPED STUDENTS or friends 
of handicapped students: City on a Hill Press 
is preparing an article about campus services 
for disabled students, and also the general 
well-being of disabled students on campus. If 
you have any comments or suggestions, 
contact Stuart Leavenworth at 426-3079, or 
call the Rock House at 429-2430. 
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| INCREDIBLE ICE CREAM 
SOUPS SALADS: 2ANIDWICHE} 


e 419 CEDAR STREEI 
‘FOR APPT. CALL 425-8888 


"it 
in/ personalized ~fhar,design & natural hair care, 


Can’t beat them with a stick 


we're talking ad rates of course. Call 429-4350 for CHP rates today. 


HANDICAPPED STUDENT SERVICES 
UC SANTA CRUZ 


The following services are available to meet 
the needs of permanently and temporarily disabled students 


* 


Counseling and Advising 


Transportation and Mobility Services 


accessible van service 
wheelchair loan 


Academic Support Coordination 


readers 
interpreters 
notetakers 


Academic Support Equipment —— 
cassette recorders 
speech-plus calculators 
visualte 


Special Parking 
Registration Assistance 
Special Enrollment Procedures 
Special Test Taking Arrangements 

Liaison with the California State Department 
of Rehabilitation 


% 


* 


* * * * * 


The primary objective is to integrate and mainstream disabled 
students into general campus programs and activities. 

The ultimate goal is to enhance the ability of each disabled 
student to function independently in the educational environment. 


INFORMATION 
4393039 TTY 
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Loaded and Rolling 
by Carter Young 


Need to Know 


L, the aftermath of the hapless Iranian rescue mission, 
the question of secrecy versus the need to be informed has 
been bandied about. Obviously, it wouldn’t work to preview 
the raid on network news, but some high-ranking Congressmen 
and European officials feel they had a legitimate right to prior 
consultation and information. 

The government argues, again with some validity, that 
some people cannot be trusted to keep quiet about sensitive 
issues— which is where the press comes in. If some reporters 
were privy to information about an impending rescue, odds 
are something about it would crop up in the morning edition. 
The leak would of course irritate the administration and force ~ 
the abandonment of the mission—not such a bad thing, 
considering the outcome. 

Which brings us to an important point: journalists do not 
have the right to know everything, but they should have the 
right (and perhaps even the responsibility) to comment on 
what they are told or discover. If, by chance or otherwise, a 
writer did find out about the rescue plan beforehand, he or she 
could have brought it to the public’s attention and helped to 
avert the loss of life and increased international tension. 

This is not to say that the public never heard of such plans. 
Just last week, an embassy rescue scheme appeared in the 
Sunday Mercury News—but the author was not a journalist. 
In a rambling essay hidden in the back of the paper, former 
CIA agent Miles Copeland outlined a covert operation more 
convoluted than a James Bond plot. While taking pot shots at 
the intellectuals in the State Department, Copeland explained 
how he and a crack team could buy off the hostage guards, 
ferment confusion at the embassy through psycho-pharma- 
ceutical means and spirit away the hostages with the CIA’s 
usual aplomb. ; 

Why Copeland wrote what he did, when he did, is a 
mystery fit for conspiracy therorists, but if investigative 
reporters had been alerted by this piece, they might have 
snooped around air bases and Washington corridors to find 
out some of the real story in the making. 


Critics of the press, and especially the alternative press, 
often contend that more harm than good is done when 
unsubstantiated or incomplete reports are published. In 
support of their argument, the proponents of decent journal- 
ism recount the story of the boy who cried wolf once too often. 
But it seems the critics are very selective in applying the 
parable: the New York Times and other leading papers have 
reported the Soviet use of nerve gas in Afghanistan, even 
though observers say it is a rumor spread by a single Afghan 
army defector (Cockburn, Village Voice, 4/21). Despite the 
flimsy evidence, columnists still use the nerve gas episode to 
warn readers of the brutal Soviet menace. 

But no matter what the political tact, warning the public is 
what the finest journalism is often about: Watergate, the 
Progressive's A-bomb plan, the Mother Jones’ Pinto collision 
caper are all examples of reporting based on uncovered 
secrets. Significant, perhaps even beneficial changes have 
occurred because someone published confidential information 
and then stood up to the allegations about printing “ unfounded 
rumors” and being “detrimental to national security.” 

Criticism of the government and its proposed actions by 
the press can be healthy—even life-saving. If someone had 
forewarned the public about ill-conceived rescue attempts, 
there may have been no need to leave eight charred bodies in 
the Iranian desert, or 40 dead Americans on the Cambodian 
beach after the 1974 Mayguaez incident. v 
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Prop 9: Who will pay ? 


by Dave Phillips 


_ Many members of the UC community have had a strong 
and automatic reaction to “Jaws IL,’ which will cut state 
income taxes, eliminate social programs, and probably 
cripple education in this state. Yet these same people often 
find it difficult to defend their reaction in objective terms. Are 
we just being selfish about our jobs or about tuition? Are we 
displaying a knee-jerk liberalism? There are good reasons to 
oppose Proposition 9, and they become more apparent 
through a close look at the structure of modern American 


ANALYSIS 


A key aspect of corporate industrial society is the large 
number of persons for whom there is no productive or useful 
place. Such persons are those with jobs termed“ unskilled’’ or 
“menial,” plus those who are defined as “unemployable” — 
not that they are incapable of useful work, but rather that to 
give them such work would cut into profits. In sum, an 
underclass is created for which jobs are either unavailable, or 
so degrading and poorly paid that a healthy, dignified life is 
impossible. . 

This underclass is the natural product of a society where 
the insitutions for production are privately controlled and 
have no responsiblility for the indirect consequences of their 
actions. To use an analogy: steel mills did not control their 
pollution until they were made responsible to society for the 
fumes they produced. 

In the same way, unemployment and underemployment 
are the “social pollution” of corporate industrial society. The 
“production” of such lamentable conditions will continue as 
long as businesses have no responsibility towards the people 
whose lives and jobs they affect. 

So who provides for this underclass? By default, the 
government, which generally provides those services which 
private enterprise cannot or will not pay for. The result is a 
social structure in which economic activities are unnaturally 
split in twa the profitable parts (e.g, steelmaking) are 
controlled by a few private individuals, while the unprofitable 


parts (e.g, educating future steel workers) are dumped, as: 


much as possible, onto the government. The reason for this 
dichotomy is obvious— profits are given over to the few, while 
costs are paid for by the many. In a very real sense, public 
taxes are a way in which workers (be they blue collar or 
white) subsidize the profits of the people they work for. 


OBATISH INDIA HOUSE es 
1310 MISSION ST SANTACRUZ CA 95060 


GORE-TEX 


PULLOVER JACKETS 


reaker. Waterproof 


I 13 Walnut. S.C. 


It 


The irony is that the average American worker has no such 
conception of government. It seems rather like some auton- 
omous beast which answers to no one, and which thrives on 


_ wastefulness. What a contrast to the efficiency of private 


corporations! They fail fo see that in a corporate industrial 
State, government must be inefficient, because it takes up 
precisely those social functions which do not work on a profit 
basis, and which are therefore sloughed off by private 
enterprise ( Amtrak is a prime example). But the government 
is clearly answering to someone in picking up those inherently 
unprofitable functions. It is responding to the needs of the 


corporate powers. 


As the corporate economy progressively destroys fam- 
ilies, small farms and businesses, and other means to 
economic independence, the corporate government steps in 
to sweep up the human “‘debris.”’ In most cases it ensures a 
continuing supply of workers by shielding them from the 
worst effects of a corporate economy (e.g, unemployment 
and job-caused injuries). But the outright victims of the 
economy—the unemployable, people whom it is impractical 
to exploit—are just swept under the rug with welfare. This 
merely perpetuates, rather than improves, the victims’ plight. 

The trick is to pay for these “‘social services.” In the 
corporate state, taxes cannot be shared by economnic classes 
in proportion to income. The poor and unemployed must 
necessarily be a net drain on government monies. The 
wealthy— or their corporate fronts— exercise their power to 
avoid as much of the burden as they can. Thus the lion’s share 
of taxes falls on the better-off of the workers— the ‘‘middle” 
class. As corporations expand their havoc, and as government 


Sinking big oil 


On June 3, California voters will have the chance to levy a 
10 percent surcharge on the profits of large oil companies in 
California. Proposition 11, the tax big oil initiative will add 
from $150 million to $400 million to the transportation 
planning and development funds, analysts predict. These 
revenues will be used to introduce and expand bus service, 
commuter and urban rail, and research and development of 
alternative fuels. 

The law is directed towards larger businesses, since any 
firm earning less than $5 million a year is exempt from the 
tax. It also provides a tax credit of 50¢ fer each dollar 
invested in the increased production or refining of California 


_ FREETIME TRAVEL 


Your Cruise 
and Foreign 
Travel Specialists 


JE ‘Dusty’ Mahon Black 
Launa Clapp 


sweeps up more and more social debris, the tax burden on the 
middle class has grown intolerable. This fact is the key to 
Proposition 9; popular resentment is against “Big Govern- 
ment” because it collects and spends the taxes, and so is the 
visible ‘‘cause” of the problem. “Big Business” escapes 
resentment because few see the government’s role as a 
subsidizing agency for corporate wealth. 

The issue is, of course, muddied by a number of factors. 
Central to the American ethos is Protestant ideology, which 
states that poverty is a product of personal vice, rather than of 
social oppression; the more successful workers see the 
underclass as “lazy bums’ rather than as victims. Also, 
many “middle” class workers are white, while many “lower” 
class workers are non-white; moral resentment of the poor 
thus takes on racist overtones. Such attitudes combine with a 
resentment against government itself—a supposedly public 


| institution which rarely responds to the average person’s 


hopes and fears. The government comes to serve as a useful 
vent for all the frustration and helpless anger that people feel. 
But on the whole, such issues are only complicating factors 
within the basic unfairness of taxes within the corporate 
industrial state. 

Any intelligent opposition to Proposition 9 must look 
beyond this one measure and considers the general middle- 
class tax revolt. It must also be stated in deeper terms than the 
loss of jobs or a rise in the cost of attending the the university. 
The real issue, which usually has not been discussed but 
which will continue to lead us to grief, is the inequities of the 
tax structure in this country. Those inequities, in turn, are not 
chance“‘loopholes,”’ but part of a deliberate shifting of the tax 
burden onto the “ middle” class. Why the burden is so uneven 
can be seen only if one understands the role of government as 
a subsidizing agency within an industrial corporate society. 
The group that really gains by the welfare state is not 


government or the poor, but corporate owners. It is they who. 


need only make their profits, while workers who get ahead are 
made to pay for those workers who cannot make it in a 
corporate-dominated world. 


crude oil. 

The proposition has gained the support of the Sierra Club, 
Friends of the Earth, the state AFL-CIO, the California Ta 
Reform Association, local chapters of the Campaign fo 
Economic Democracy and the New American Movement, 
Sam Farr. Henry J: Mello and Gary Patton. 

Students are presently organizing a campaign to educate 
the people of the Santa Cruz community about Proposition 
11. Anyone interested in participating is invited to a meetin 
of students at 7:30 tonight, in Merrill 134, or people can 
contact Richard Dale or Frank Galdes at 426-7181. 

—Frank Galdes 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY: 


UNIVERSITY FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The University Fire Department employs UCSC students on a part-time basis as fire fighters 


during their school careers. A booklet describing the job, it’s benefits and responsibilities, is 


9010 Soquel Drive 
dust Seuth of Aptos Village 


Aptos 
688-7533 


available at STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES OFFICE, ROOM 125, CENTRAL 
SERVICES BUILDING. If, after reading it, you feel you have a sincere interest in such 
employment and feel that you can qualify, complete the application forms and return them to 
the Student Employment Office. 


The date of the physical agility testing for the position of Student Firefighter will ‘be 
posted at the Student Employment Office on May 6, 2980. This testing is the first step in a 
series of procedures that establishes an eligibility list of eight persons from which one will 


be appointed to fill the existing Student Firefighter vacancy. The remaining seven will be 

maintained on the eligibility list for replacement positions as they may occur during the 

forthcoming year. Freshpersons are given preference over others during the selection 

process, The FINAL FILING DATE is THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1980. AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
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An interview with 


By Kerry Anna Cobra 


Susan Griffin 


usan Griffin is one of the fore- 

most thinkers in feminism to- 

day. Described by Adrienne 
ommmmmn Rich as “one of the wisest and 
most lucid writers in America,” Griffin 
has been acclaimed as one of the very 
best of a new generation of women 
poets, as well as contributing one of 
the earliest and best analyses of rape 
to feminist culture in her book, Rape: 
the Power of Consciousness. Her recent 
work Woman and Nature explores the 
history of the rape/exploitation of 
women and the natural world. 

Following her reading here in the 

Bookshop Santa Cruz Poetry Series, 
we arranged this interview. 


Kerry Anna Cobra: Your newest book is about pornography. 
Why did you choose to work on this subject? 

Susan Griffin: It was a logical extension of thoughts in 
Woman and Nature and thoughts about rape. Since I have 
been an adult woman the amount of rape and violence against 
women has increased greatly. 

Cobra: How would you recommend people educate them- 
selves about these matters? And when will your book come 
out? 

Griffin: The book will be out in spring ’81 if I meet the 
scheduled deadlines. There are books I would recommend 
my book, Rape The Power of Consciousness, Kathleen 
Barry's book, Female Sexual Slavery, and Andrea Dworkin’s 
article about de Sade in a recent Mother Jones. Women 
Against Violence Against Women will have an anthology out 
in about six months. I think the best way a person could get an 
understanding of this now is by contacting a local. anti- 
violence group. They have tours, led by women, of pornography 
districts. It's important because sometimes women don’t 
realize what pornography is. People think that what women 
are taking exception to in pornography is explicit sex, but the 
feminist anti- pornography movement is very concerned with 
one’s civil liberties—we don’t want to censor explicit sexual 
material per se we're not an anti-erotic movement. For 
example, we’ve supported women being able to love women 
sexually, and worked against the ideal of female virginity and 
female ignorance about sex. So we're not anti-sex. What we 
are objecting to is images which degrade women and 
encourage violence against women’s bodies. 

Cobra: What is the current cutting edge, in your opinion, in 
feminist thought? 

Griffin: The feminist woman has always had more than one 
cutting edge: There’s never been and there never will be just 
one.- Right now one of the cutting edges is feminism and 
ecology; another is the ERA This issue (violence and 
pornography) is definitely one of the cutting edges. 


Cobra: What should the role of separatism be in creative 
feminism? 

Griffin: I am not a separatist. I believe in creating separate 
cultural institutions like islands, of safety but also of cre- 
ativity. As a Zen monk needs to separate herself or himself 
from society in order to come to certain percéptions, it’s 
necessary for women to remove ourselves from patriarchal 
hate. I also separate mysef frequently and take it as my right 
to be only among women. But I don’t take this as a solution, 
socially, culturally, or psychologically. If we are to label men 
as biologically inferior, we’ re setting ourselves in a tradition 
including anti Semitism, white racism, and men’s degrada 
tion of women. 

I don’t think we can say any human being is morally wrong 
by virtue of biology. This is a species of racism and I think it’s 
quite wrong, A boy baby is born into the world as innocently 
as a girl baby and he is socialized into the male role. I am a 
mystic as well as a political person and I find those two to be 
not in conflict at all I think when we narrow our vision we 
narrow our power, and the racist way of seeing the world is 
petty and mean and narrow. f 

Beneath the social role lies a male soul that’s been lost and 
damaged by this (socialization) process. When we see that, 
we see that as women we are the stronger ones. This doesn’t 
change the historical reality that men in a limited and profane 
sense have power over women’s lives and that it is men in 


I think an essential element of feminist thought is to rebel 
against any such authoritarian model. In addition, of course, 
a major part of the oppression of womén— and, incidentally, 
of people of color—is psychological in nature. 

Cobra: Do you still consider yourself primarily a poet? Do 
you plan to write poetry again for publication? 

Griffin: Of course. I prefer that form. It’s just hard for me to 
write poetry right now while I'm working on this book. It’s 
hard for me to write only writing that’s analytical. The 
pornography book will be analytical prose because more 
people understand that form. Many people didn’t understand 
Woman and Nature in its form, but the ideas in the 
pornography book are much the same, but more logically 
expressed and explicitly drawn here. 

The form of Woman and Nature is one understood by 
women and feminists and men who are in rebellion against 
patriarchal culture, partly because I believe the poetic form of 
thought is a more natural form of thought— which is not only 
misperceived by the rational, scientific form of thought but 
destroyed by it. In fact, I believe that poetry is an erotic form 
in the sense that it is lifelike and vital. Therefore it is clear to 
me why a culture that fears eros, and women and nature who 
symbolically embody eros, would also fear and be deaf to 
poetry. 

An article by Audre Lorde in an early Chrysalis magazine 
called ‘‘Poetry is not a luxury,” speaks to this point. 

My thought is not solitary. Although I work in solitude, 
whenever I speak I know I am speaking as part of a chorus; 


because all over the world, women are sharing a new vision of 


reality, and this vision comes to us poetically. 


I believe that poetry is an erotic form...it is clear to me 
why a culture that fears eros, and women and nature 
who symbolically embody eros, would also fear and be 
deaf to poetry...which is lifelike and vital. 


actuality who are our oppressors, 

When we can demystify male violence and understand it 
as a product of culture and society we can also contain within 
ourselves a much larger idea of what is human. This larger 
idea of what is human is erotic and beautiful, and has more 
force in the world than atomic weapons. It’s ohly if we forget 
this power that we will lose. 
Cobra: How do you feel about the belief that “Marxism is 
bankrupt for women?” 

Griffin: I don’t think you can say that about something that’s 
contributed so much to our understanding of class and 
economics. Someone who has never learned of Marxism 
ought to—it’s given me an approach that my thinking would 


be very bereft without. The trouble is, it’s a closed system; it 


thinks it explains everything, Think about that for a minute and 
you'll see that that attitude is the killer of creativity. In 
addition to this, and just as serious, Marxism claims that 
psychological and spiritual understandings of our nature are 
irrelevant to social change. A strict Marxist view holds that 
because women‘aren’t involved in production, the political 
rebellion of women is irrelevant to revolutionary thought, 
Marxist analysis of history, in fact, does not explain most 
actual historical change. Marx predicted that the most 
industrialized countries would be the first to have revolu- 
tions. This mistake should have led Marxist thinkers to find 
where his theories failed, but they treat the theory as if it were 


Griffin's play 
“Voices” coming 


Susan Griffin’s play Voices will be performed as 
Celinda Ellis’s senior thesis May 22-25 at 8 pm in the 
Performing Arts Theatre, where the seating will be 
arranged in a circle around the stage. 

Originally written as a radio play in the mid-‘70s, 
Voices involves segments of five women’s lives. The 
women come from different backgrounds, lifestyles, and 
classes, and their ages range from 19 to early 70’s. 
Though in alternating-monologue form which under- 
scores their individual isolation, the women’s stories 
weave a common background of experience that reveals 
their inherent bonds, relating and uniting them spiritually. 

A dramatic section of Voices will be performed May 10 
at the Women’s Coffeehouse in the YWCA. KUSP will 
broadcast the entire play gn.May 15 at 5 pm on their 
“Women’s Waves” program. 

We find this play, in all the forms we've experienced, 
worthy of high recommendation. As simply as its structure 
appears, it is a moving, sometimes humorous, but always 
involving piece of theater. 


—the usual suspects 
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By Becky Thompson 


A woman in the last stages of labor is strapped to a table, 
attached to an IV and monitor, separated from her loved. 
ones. She goes through the contractions alone, feeling both 
frightened and powerless. 

According to Suzanne Arms, author of /mmaculate 
Deception, a scathing expose of the American birthing 
system, this is a common scene. “The vast majority of 
women giving birth in the US face isolation, unnecessary 
drugs, avoidable pain and humiliation,’ she asserted. Last 
Thursday, Ms. Arms captivated a capacity crowd in 
Classroom II with a lecture on birthing. She explained how 
the birthing process has been taken out of women’s control, 
used by the medical profession, and turned into a disease 
rather than a natural process. 

“Women have not always had a powerless position in the 
birthing process,” Suzanne commented. In some hunting/ 
gathering societies, for example, a woman and man often 
worked together during labor. A man would supply emotional 
and physical support by standing or kneeling behind a woman 
as she worked with her body. Society treated birth as part of a 
woman’s natural cycle. 

“Our fear of childbirth does not go back to primitive 
women,” she continued, ‘It can be traced to 18th Century 
Europe, and the subsequent emphasis Europeans and Ameri- 
cans have put on technology, hospitals and doctors. Only in 
the past two centuries have doctors played a vital role in 
women’s health.” 

In the 18th Century only the very rich had doctors, but ‘‘a 
proper physician did a proper exam on a proper woman 
without looking at her anatomy at all.” Doctors were allowed 
to put one finger into a woman's vagina, but her clothes 
remained on. The majority of women helped each other with 
gynecological matters. 

The 20th Century brought organization of the medical 
profession and an increased development of hospitals and 
technology. These factors worked to push the midwife out of 
her role as a helper and ‘‘are largely responsible for the 
powerless position women occupy on the delivery table. 

“Instead of receiving support from a midwife, women were 
moved into institutions, shaved, taped, drugged, sterilized 
and bound. Instead of assuming responsibility for the birthing 
process, women are taught they are the objects on which a 
doctor works and the unbom babies are intrauterine devices.” 

Suzanne was careful to acknowledge the value of hospital 
and physician assisted births in some cases. But she asserted, 
“While technology has allowed us to save some babies 
through emergency Ceasarian sections and other procedures, 
increased overall reliance on technology has been detrimental.” 

In The Hidden Malpractice, Gena Corea writes, “ Doctors 
use scientific advances not just for difficult births but for 
routine cases as well In doing so, they turn nativities into 
technological nightmares.” 

‘Traditionally, women did not go through labor flat on 
their backs,’ Suzanne explained. Her slide presentation 
depicted women squatting, pushing, kneeling, talking, laughing, 
pacing and grunting through birth. Today, however, “during 
the delivery the woman is laid on her back, solely for the 
obstetrician’s convenience. This position creates the need for 
an episiotomy (cutting the skin to make the birth canal wider). 
Since the canal is curved upwards, she is thus forced to give 
birth uphill.” 
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Suzanne Arms speaks at Santa Cruz 


Birthing as a natural 


process 


Instead of receiving the support of a midwife or partner, 
women have been institutionalized, shaved, taped, 
drugged, and bound as professional medicine made 
birthing a disease. But women’s position has not 


always been so powerless. 


Although induction of labor is meant to aid both mother 
and child, it is not without complications, and has become the 
subject of much controversy in recent years. Comments 
Suzanne, “Provoking labor, while allowing a doctor to plan 
his schedules efficiently, created hazards for a woman and 
her child.”” During normal labor, uterine contractions in- 
crease in strength gradually, without harming the child. 
Inducing labor causes abrupt, massive contractions, which 
may damage the baby’s soft skull. 

Strapped in and lying flat, women often go through labor 
alone in ‘‘a room that is quite similar to a gas chamber.” 
Thirty percent of US hospitals prohibit the presence of a 


ays ~ q oe a Sia oe 


husband or friend in the labor room. Rather than being an act . 
that women and men can share, birthing has become a 
“complicated operation that only a doctor knows how to do.” 

Corea writes, ‘‘Many obstetricians oppose husband access 
because they think their professional prerogative is being 
seized—they don’t want to give that up. Strangers—the 
husbands—suddenly invade their delivery rooms and upstage 
the physician. A trained parent knows that it’s the woman 
who delivers the baby; the obstetrician is just there to catch 
i 


Continued on page 25 
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Men and feminism, part I 


The challenge 


to rebel 


By Larry Goldfarb 


Women’s Liberation. Feminism. Separatism. Try saying 
these words in most any everyday conversation. Reactions 
are usually unfavorable, and range from guffaws to snorts, 
nervous coughs to jokes, anger to fear. 

The images I see when I first hear those words—which I 
believe flicker through most men’s, and women’s, minds— 
consist of a barrage of silhouettes. I see news footage of a 
woman burning a bra, or irrational women refusing admit- 
tance to an event. 

The words that accompany these images are many. Among 
them are: castrating bitch, bulldagger, uppity, pushy, crazed, 
dyke, furious, hysterical. You can probably think of a few 


‘more yourself. Stereotypes such as these arise quickly, 


influencing our perception of situations. 

These stereotypes are not without consequence. Use of the 
label ‘“‘feminist’’ as an insult, combined with hasty judgement 
of issues prevent us from looking at what women are angry 
about, and from asking questions to better understand their 
perspective. Women are silenced, and their experiences 
invalidated. 


Women have reason to be angry. They are economically 
oppressed and financially exploited earning an average of 57 
percent of what men earn for equal work. They face 
brutality—one out of four women will be the victim of sexual 
assault/incest as a child, rape, and/or “domestic violence.” 
And women who speak up, feminist or not, are threatened 
and told they are the cause of the problem. Every effort is 
made to silence them. 

Most of us help to perpetuate a sexist partriarchal society, 
whether we are violent aggressors or simply condone the 
economic, emotional, and physical oppression of women. 


Analysis 


To speak up against sexism, one must face a barrage of 
insults, be called a sissy or pervert, or even face violence 
oneself. Most of us, both women and men, learn that it is 
dangerous to support women. We learn that we will be 
accused of homosexuality, that we will be stifled and that we 
risk violence at the hands of men if we speak or act against 
patriarchy. 

In her two recent articles about separatism, (CHP, 4/10 
and 4/17) De Clarke spoke of separatism as a feminist 
response to silencing. She wrote about creating a place where 
women didn’t have to fight to be heard or to explain 
themselves, a haven from the frustration and weariness of 
doing battle against sexism. 


Men against sexism must not merely drop out; we must 
become rebels. If we are silent or inactive, we condone 
violence and oppression and allow it to carry on. Can 
we learn the power of nurturing each other's growth in 


this kind of rebellion? 


~ 
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I found no sense of escapism in her articles. Rather, I saw 
that it is necessary for women to sustain and affirm one 
another in their everyday lives. Nor did I sense any hatred or 
aggression or “reversal” of sexism. Instead, I began to 
understand how women who act independently are reclaim- 
ing their power and making a commitment to one another. 

Many of the criticisms I read or heard didn’t go beyond 
those initial dubious stereotypes. Men and women were only 
too willing to silence the beginning of a dialogue, disregarding 
how the topics De touched on might relate to their lives. 

The letter in CHP, for example, invalidated the issues and 
mocked attempts to deal with them. H.V. LeCornee talks 
about anti-rape energy being expended on “‘safe”’ targets. He 
seems to have no knowledge of the confrontations with 
rapists, education efforts and the therapeutic work done with 
batterers that groups like Women Against Rape, the Rape 
Prevention Education Project, Men Against Rape and Santa 
Cruz Women Take Back The Night are involved in. 

None of the critics of the series had any constructive 
suggestions for what could be done—how, for example, 
sexual terrorism could be stopped. Rather than addressing 
the complex questions and attempting to find solutions, these 
critics only accuse the women who are actively working on 
these problems of causing them. 

It was amazing that such an intense attack should arise 
from Clarke’s moderate reading of feminist thought. Never 
did she say ‘“‘all men are hopeless and useless.”’ Rather she 
presented an ‘elucidating talk about separatism; women 
supporting women in their everyday lives. The negativity of 
the responses seemed to preclude any further discussion of 
feminist theory in City on a Hill 

Women’s Liberation, feminism, and separatism are chal- 
lenges to men. They present a challenge—to support women 
changing, to help change the world, and to support one 
another in those processes. 

Discrimination and oppression are only possible when one 
group has the power to rule, to control other people’s lives— 
reverse racism or reverse sexism are impossibilities. One of 
the major tenets of feminism is to end the dynamic of 
dominator-and-dominated, male and female as they now 
exist. Therefore, the idea of separatism is not to convert men 
into “wimps” who dutifully follow the order of ruling 
separatists. The challenge of separatism is to create another 
image of power, to men, a challenge to be powerful without 
being overpowering. 

Anti-sexist men must not drop out, we must become rebels. 
We must become rebels because of the violence that women 
in our lives face, which men in our lives perpetuate. These 
men may be our father, brothers, uncles, grandfathers, sons, 
friends, even ourselves. We must begin by acknowledging our 
participation, and then working to change ourselves, the men 
around us, and the world. To be silent or inactive is to 
condone violence and oppression and to allow it to carry on. 

Separatism is a challenge to men to say, ‘‘ Yes, I’m sexist 
and here is what I am doing to change...” It challenges men to 
initiate independent and cooperative action with women, set 
up men’s consciousness-raising and support groups and 
participate in anti-sexist political work. It challenges us to 
read feminist theory, to confront other men’s sexist put- 
downs of women, to participate in childcare and other forms 
of important ““women’s”’ work. It challenges us to use our 
anger to build a better world rather than directing it at women, 
to make connections between sexism, racism, ageism, homo- 
phobia and capitalism. It challenges us to use our loneliness 
to understand how men don’t give one another emotional 
support, and finally, to rebel. 

Attending a workshop on men in childcare two weeks ago, I 
was painfully reminded of how little nurturing men got from 
one another as boys. We don’t give much tenderness to one 
another, or to the women in our lives. I was reminded of how 
alone we feel, how we don’t trust one another with turmoil 
and tears. This perhaps is one of the greatest challenges of 
separatism: if women refuse to forget one another's needs, if 
women refuse to be emotionally and physically exploited by 
men, can we learn to care for one another? Can we learn the 
power of nurturing? 

Women’s Liberation. Feminism. Separatism. A challenge 
to move beyond stereotypes into pariticipation in changing 
ourselves and the world. 
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_A meditation on art and society 


Another view 


By Nona Prettyman- Pierce 


The recent action of Nikki Craft, who destroyed prints of 
photographs of*‘ murdered” women from Special Collections 
at the UCSC library, has disturbed me. I agree that using 
pictures of women who have been the victims of violence as 
subjects for “artistic” expression is outrageous (Even when 
the pictures have been staged, as these were). I also agree that 
her action has opened up discussion of such depictions and 
made many people think about free speech, library censorship, 
and about what is and what is not legitimate artistic 
expression. 

Free speech should be allowed, including expressions such 
as the forum which was held to discuss Craft’s “creative act.”” 
There should be'no censorship of the library’s acquisition of 
materials by anybody. That her action might possibly 


always angers and repulses me; yet de Kooning’s work in the 
use of color and paint is part of the development of American 
(and worldwide) artistic expression. 
1 do not like to look at the paintings, but I would never ask 
that they be censored or kept in a closet. However, if I were in 
charge of acquisitions for a museum, I might decide to buy 
something else. If that is an act of censorship, so be it. One 
has to make dozens of choices of one kind or another every 


Opinion 


What of the men in this discussion of violence against 
women? How and why have men become the monsters as 
some women say they are? 

I am not referring to the rapist, or the person who depicts 
rape or violence as art. He deserves no special regard, except 
as one’s personal religion or philosophy and the law, allow. 
My case is this: Even though rape and assault by men against 


Viewing de Kooning’s fragmented portraits of women 


repulses me, yet I know he 


has his place in the 


development of the world’s artistic expression. 


constrain those who decide what materials library funds are 
spent on is deplorable. 

Destroying prints of the photos was an act of anger, protest 
and hurt, but it was not necessarily a creative act. Perhaps it 
could be described as a liberating act, one which allowed 
Craft to express outrage, and which had the effect of opening 
other people’s minds. It probably caused some to snap shut, 
too—those who tend to think there is always something 
“crazy” going on up at UCSC—but that’s their problem. 

One wonders why the McHenry Library chose those 
particular photos to buy for their collections. Surely there 
must be many other things they could have chosen. In the 
same vein, I often wondered why museums and galleries 
show Willem de Kooning’s 1950s paintings of women, for 
they seem to be violent in the extreme. The paintings depict 
women as ugly, torn-apart, violated beings. Viewing them 


Thompson from page 23 


The powerlessness women face is furthered by the use of 
drugs in the birth process. “Birthing is like a dance,” said 
Suzanne. ‘‘The mother and baby are meant to be two dance 
partners in a special, powerful and beautiful performance. 
When one of the performers is drugged, the dance is not 
nearly as smooth or natural. And if the woman is drugged, 
both she and her baby are affected.” 

The birth dance in the hospital is controlled, monitored and 
stifled by the doctor and machines. “‘ In order to naturally give 
birth a woman has to let go. She needs to relax, have 
confidence in herself and her surroundings.” Suzanne re- 
peatedly stressed the importance of relaxation and security 
for the expectant mother, adding that ‘‘the ideology behind 
the hospital and doctor-oriented birth works against such 
relaxation.”” 

She went on to describe the various mechanisms routinely 
used during labor in this country. These include use of 
anesthesia, drugs, forceps, episiotomies and Ceasarian sections. 

Fetal monitors are designed to record the infant’ s heartrate. 
While only necessary in high-risk cases such as premature 
birth, they are used in the majority of deliveries. 

Monitors can be attached either internally or externally. 
Internal monitors are implanted by rupturing the woman’s 
membranes and screwing electrodes into the baby’s scalp. 
External monitors are strapped around a woman’s abdomen 
and attached to machines. 

With both monitors, a woman must lie on her back for 
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women has occurred for thousands of years in most societies, 
now, in the US, it seems usual, not unusual. Why is this? 
What is happening to us that some men strike out violently in 
mistrust and fear of women? What makes it impossible for 
some men to make a caring connection to women? It is our 
customs that tell men they must always be in control and 
must always have strength, when instead they might feel the 
need for releasing emotions, for sometimes admitting weakness? 

We have placed the burden on men that they, and they 
alone, should be the sole source of support for wives, children 
and even parents of old age. (In return, some have called 
women parasites). Fortunately, this is changing as more 
women enter the working world and take responsibility for 
themselves, sharing and dividing work with men. (Ironically, 
now that women are able to divest themselves of some of their 
powerlessness, which has been a main source of their mistrust 


ally immobile, since any 
movement affects the tracing. The restriction can decrease 
the amount of oxygen available to the fetus, and also requires 
constant surveillance. 

Use of painkillers has been linked to oxygen deprivation in 
‘newborn infants. According to Corea, “‘between 35 and 67 
percent of infants delivered to sedated mothers delay their 
first breath. Yet only two percent of infants born to unsedated 
mothers experience the delay. Barbituates and tranquilizers 
given for pain during labor have been found circulating in 
newborns” blood for a week after delivery.”” Furthermore, the 
FDA has no regulations regarding drugs for childbearing 
women. 

Anesthesia is perhaps one of the most overused and 
unnecessary procedures used in birthing. Fully 95 percent of 
all women giving birth receive some sort of anesthesia ( with 
or without their knowledge), according to Corea. Anesthesia 
clouds a woman’s senses, and makes it difficult for her to 
work through the natural contractions. As a result, a drugged 
mother may lose her “bearing down” reflex, becoming 
incapable of participating in the delivery. When this happens, 
forceps may be clamped to the baby’s head to pull it out of the 
vagina. 


One of Robert Rauschenberg’s most famous 
works was, literally, his Erased de Kooning, 
.Could he have felt as this writer did? 


and fear of men, they are taking on some of the traits they 
deplored so much in men). 

This is not an apology for men who assault and violate 
women. It is a plea to consider an avenue of understanding, a 
channel of connections, so that even more men do not 
become rapists. Men should arrive naturally to the attitude 
that violent, repulsive acts against women are not fitting 
subject for art. Perhaps sociologists, psychologists, ministers 
of religion or reformers can find solutions to the vexing 
problems of modern life. 

I know that I can only approach these things on a one-to- 
one, personal level. And I know we must overcome the 
clique hatred which breeds more violence. Men and women 
must talk to each other, must care for and about each other, 
and love each other. Perhaps this is what Nikki Craft was 
saying, too. 


Ceasarian sections, along with anesthesia, are often used 
for the doctor’s convenience and interest. ‘Up to 1/3 of all 


“deliveries are done by Ceasarian section in this country, 


although many are needless,” commented Suzanne. The 
procedure, major abdominal surgery requiring the use of 
general anesthesia, may be more harmful than helpful to 
mother and child. It is both expensive and traumatic, and 
should only be used in extreme cases. The widespread use of 
Caesarian sections also furthers the myth of childbearing as a 
disease. 

Throughout her presentation, Suzanne included-optimistic 
ideas about how we can change the system. “We are taught 
that birthing is a process only medical experts can under- 
stand. Yet we have an amazing and powerful gift. We can 
automatically be experts about birthing because our bodies 
naturally know how to give birth,” she concluded. 

Although midwifery is still illegal in most states, and 
alternative birthing methods are scarce, the medical profes- 
sion’s definition of birthing is being questioned. More and 
more womien are delivering in birthing centers that are 
connected to but not totally controlled by hospitals. One San 
Francisco man even handcuffed himself to his pregnant wife, 
to assure his participation in the birth 

If you are interested in any of this, get a copy of 
Immaculate Deception or The Hidden Malpractice. Or talk 
to a woman who has had a home delivery, a hospital birth, or 
both. 
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pe eRe ee ee ae of the ska revival bands that filled out the Two Tone 


was happening again. : 
[t= we were in the middle of a swaying, bouncing, 
inning dance party. The beat was rock steady as they. 
call it in England and at San Francisco’s Old Waldorf it was 
infectious. The Selecter, the third wave of Britain’s ska: 
revival was sweeping over us and it felt great. It had happened 
before, at the Catalyst back in February. The Specials played 
to a crowd that had bought every seat in the house but’ 
wouldn’t sit in them—they had to dance. 

Talking about a ska “revival” in this country is misleading— 
ska never had a first go-round in America—maybe you 
remember a song on the radio called “‘Israelites,” but those 
are rare and dim memories at best. In 1980, though, ska is 
back (for the first time) and in a big way. 

About six months ago the Specials released a single called 
“Gangsters.” The flip side was “The Selecter,” by the band 
of the same name. “Gangsters next appeared on The 
Specials’ first album and helped them sell out their debut 
tour. Specials founder and organist Gerry Dammers founded 
a record company called Two Tone, a play on the racial mix 


{ 


and Pauline Black were the obvious attention getters; but the 
entire band is a perpetual motion machine. To sit or stand still 
while watching them perform is practically impossible. 
Handling the bulk of ther vocal chores, Pauline Black is the 
visual center of the Selecter. Wearing a white dinner jacket 
and pork pie hat, Pauline chided and teased the audience with 
questions and explanations of song titles. Wide-eyed, flash- 
ing intensity and then an absolutely joyous smile, Pauline has 
a stage presence that is a powerful combination of threat and 
charisma. 

“Street Feeling,” ‘Missing Words,” (“‘The closest we'll 
ever get to a love song’’) and ‘“‘Too Much Pressure,”’ were 
standouts from the album material. Non-album signature 
songs “The Selecter” and their selecterized version of 
““Madness,”’ were highlights of a set that knew no lows. 

As the crowd skanked on that ‘Train to Skaville”’ during 
the encore, I couldn’t help but wonder what it would be like 
seeing a band this good on a regular basis, 'd die—too much 
pleasure is more like it. 

But walking out of the Waldorf, my clothes and hair soaked 
with sweat, I couldn’t wait for it to happen again.0 


Record Review 


by Ben Klein Too Much Pressure, the Selecter’s new album on the 
independent 2-Tone Label, blends funky rhythms with an 
amphetamine-like beat. Pauline Black’s vocals, backed by 
Gaps’ Hendrickson who is particularly impressive in the 
rendition of ‘“‘James Bond,” provides one of the most 
distinctive qualities of the Selecter’s sound. 

The numbers range from humorous, “My Collie (Not a 
Dog),’* to more serious-minded cuts such as “Danger.” 
Street feelings, incidentally the title of one of the songs, and 
problems created by urbanization and isolation, emerge as 
the strongest themes throughout the album. 

“Time Hard,” on the first side, addresses economic 
hardship with such lines as “Things are getting worse, every 
day/Time hard.” 
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by Sharan Street 


his has been a good year for experimental music buffs. 

Winter quarter brought a lecture by John Cage, 

.» performances of his music by Ensemble Nova, and a 
lecture ‘by Brian Eno. 

These events tickled the fancy of the afficionado, and 
ushered the uninitiated into the broad field of ‘“‘new music.” 
All that is required to enjoy these experiences is an interest in 
the avant garde, interest in contemporary culture, or just a 
willingness to be entertained by the unusual. 

The most recent campus phenomenon in the new music 
vein is the traveling video exhibit Music with Roots in the 
Aether. A series of video portraits compiled by Robert 
Ashley, Aether is currently in the College V Sesnon Gallery 
along with a concurrent exhibit of musical scores and other 
objects of interest. 

The Contemporary Musical Notation Exhibition is sepa- 
rate from the video éxhibit and was organized by UCSC 
music professor David Cope. The exhibit represents the work 
of 34 composers. 

The notation show would seem to have limited appeal, 

_involving as it does such a technical subject as musical 
scores. Manuscripts of Bach, Mozart, and Wagner may be 
beautiful to look at, but not for too long. However, the history 
of musical notation is a subject of extreme importance to an 
understanding of our cultural history, with the markings on 
the musical staffs acting as the footprints of musical history, 
plotting our changing ideas and emphases in music. 

The dual systems of metric notation and major/minor 
harmonies have dominated Western music for the last four 


Amazingly 


s; but the by Carter T Young 
stand still ; 
possible; (a4 mazing,” my friend said Friday at the Catalyst. 
ack is is “TI thought they were just a country band, but 
ve jncket ; is is dance music.”” And indeed it was: a 
elle rollicking back beat spiked with tempestuous keyboards and 
my = guitar, making the crowd undulate in a provocative manner. 
se oe The Amazing Rhythm Aces have a way of sneaking up on 
you, like a couple of shots of Jack Daniels with a beer back. 
ees, Although they carry a country tag—their hit “‘Third Rate 
at ernhe Romance” is a KFAT staple—the band is equally adept at 
ste ae other forms of American music. Rock, country swing, 
seeioun oF barrelhouse blues, even Zydeco and gospel form the Aces 
ene: repertoire. 
2” during And from the first chords on Friday, you knew the Rhythm 
id ba ike Aces take having fun seriously. Dressed in Hawaiian shirts 
a neh which made them look like seedy drug runners in Key West, 
the six bandmembers kept up a churning funkiness which 
eenaked perfectly evoked the spirit of bon temps roulette—as they call 


oO .the wild life in Cajun country— and well it should. Formed in 
1973, the group is composed of former sidemen with years of 
experience backing Al Green, Jesse Winchester, and anyone 
who happened to pass through Memphis or Muscle Shoals. 
Many mosquito-laden nights playing in roadhouses and juke 
joints have taught the Aces how to please a goodtiming 
audience. 

Fronting the band was Russell Smith, a pug like fellow 
with one of the finest white soul voices in the business. With’ 
his nasal, ‘‘high lonesome”’ voice, Smith sung about the low 
life and the high road: illicit trysts, smoky dance halls, shady 
con men and redemption by the Lord. While getting down low 
and dirty on B.B. King’s “*How Blue Can You Get” or 
reaching for the heavens on the Carter Family's * Will the 
Circle Be Unbroken,”’ Smith paid homage to boyhood heroes 
Jerry Lee Lewis and Leadbelly. 

The rest of the Memphis-based band played with a 
professionalism as infectuous as it was inspired. Butch 
McDade, the * Rodney Dangerfield of drumming,” put down 
rim shots as, crisp as newly minted reserve notes. James 


and a half centuries. While it is true that the possibilities of 
musical combinations within these traditional systems are 
endless, the musical realms which are excluded stretch far 
wider. 

The explorations that early 20th Century composers 
pursued led them to areas where traditional western forms of 
notation would no longer serve as markers for the sounds 
produced. Non-western musical forms and environmental 
“noise’’ proved to be impossible to categorize. The incorpo- 
ration of alternate forms of notation into musical literature 
which occurred as a result opened up many possibilities to the 
composer. 

Contemporary composers have had to be increasingly 
inventive in notating their scores, which has led to an 
increasing personalization of each individual’s system of 
notation. Although this has made musical notation truly an 
art, it also makes the interpretation of these scores difficult, if 
not impossible. 

Some of the scores are not playable, but instead are 
represented with graphic notation, using visual means to 
symbolize a composition. Most of these are quite beautiful, 
resembling early constructivist or surrealist artworks. “Solemn 
Platitudes” by Garth M. Drozin depicts two distorted 
musical staffs swirling over the page with decorative musical 
symbols dangling heavily off the staffs. A graphic represent- 


ation of the electronic score “‘Song of the Nauhuatl,”’ by’ 
Barton McLean, is a free-form visual composition of shapes 


not resembling any musical symbols. 

“Radial Energy I’ by John Mizelle similarly lacks musical 
referents, more closely resembling a Kandinsky or Klee line 
drawing rather than a piece of music. “‘ Walden Variations” 
by William Duckworth nfakes use of a complex network of 


Scores & Scores of Music | 


lines enclosing small areas filled with musical symbols. The 
works of Daniel Lentz include stick figure cartoon characters 
and bright primary colors 

One of the most interesting objects in the exhibit is the 
“Solar Sound Sculpture’”’ by Gloria Alford, which, in the 
composer's words. attempts “‘to integrate in still another way 
the ‘primitive’ and the technologically advanced.” Shaped 
like an Egyptian obelisk, it is a construction of solar cells, 
electronic circuitry, plexiglas, and wood. It forms sounds 
from light striking the solar cells and generating an electrical 
current. The observer controls the volume of the device by 
turning the knobs below the obelisk and can select which 
sounds to hear—there are several knobs corresponding to 
different solar cells. : 

Many of the scores actually serve a useful purpose, and are 
categorized as functional, proportional, or instructional 
notation. Often, composers use two or three kinds of notation, 
although whether a score is notated in functional or instruc- 
tional notation seems as arbitrary as which note a certain 
instrument might be playing at any given time. Some of the 
information conveyed by these forms includes the number 
and kinds of instruments, the frequency of the notes, 
electronic permutations used in parts of the piece and 
guidelines for choosing notes. Some traditional symbols are 
also used: pitch notation, bass and treble clefs, and terms 
such as pianissimo, forte and rubato. 

This exhibit is an excellent chance to see an aspect of avant 
garde music not seen in most performance pieces. The exhibit 
is on view at the Sesnon Gallery until May 21. Gallery hours 
are 11 to 5, Tuesday-Sunday. In addition there will be a 
performance of selected works from the show by David Cope 
and students on May 21 at 11:00 am. 


Not Third-rate 


Hooker and Billy Earheart traded off on organ and piano, 
throwing in jazzy phrasings and soulful organ moves. Jeff 
Davis on bass and Duncan Cameron on lead and slide guitar 
supported their end of the creative equation by adding some 
spry reggae riffs. 

The Amazing Rhythm Aces are an excellent bar band with 
strong material (““The End Is Not In Sight” won them a 
country Grammy in 1976), but seem unable to break through 
to major success. In many respects they resemble the early 
Little Feat technically skilled former sessions players with 
country and blues influences and off-beat lyrics. Now, with 
the death of Lowéll George and the demise of Little Feat, a 
void has been created for American rock that is not new wave 
or cock rock. 

Like the Lost Gonzo Band (Jerry Jeff Walker) and the 
Coral Reefer Band (Jimmy Buffett) two back-up bands which 


could have been contenders, the Aces have the music to fill 
the vacuum. The fact they are hard to categorize is more a 
benefit than a deficit, but they must work against the country 
label if they are to reach a broader audience. a 
And then, despite all the concert fun, the band lacks the 


soul and vision that have marked all the greats from Gene: 


Vincent to the Clash. Perhaps it’s because of all the years 
spent working on other people’s material, or perhaps constant 
touring has taken its creative toll, but the Aces just don’t have 
the fire and creative insight which took the Band and Lynyrd 
Skynyrd to the critical top. 
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Author's note: when the Catalyst is less than packed § 


(which was the case Friday), it is one of the best places to 
hear and see live music—a good sound system and acoustics, 
unobstructed views, fair drink prices. 0) 
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$n the night before Easter, I hit upon an idea: why not 
give Beatrice a basket filled with disgusting candies 
es in memory of our youth? I walked down the street 
towards the store, envisioning chocolate eggs with malted 
milk yolks, aluminum-wrapped marshmallow bunnies, and, 
of course, a multi-colored basket to put the confectionary 
treats in. 

As I entered the store the Easter candy display was just to 
my left. I glanced over the half empty cardboard stand and 
saw what I expected, marshmellow rabbits and colored 
baskets. What immediately struck me as odd, however, was a 
paddleball lying amidst the Easter candy. Wrapped in 
cellophane with plastic grass and a package of jellybeans, it 
nestled. comfortably among the marshmellow rabbits and 
chocolate eggs. 

The grass and jellybeans were functional, ideal for Beatrice’s 
basket. The paddleball, however, was a little different. I 
wanted it. It was going to be mine. As it turned out, that 98¢ 
paddleball proved to be one of the great entertainment 
bargains of all time. 

In deference to those of you who have no idea what a 
paddleball is, let me introduce this archaic form of entertain- 
ment. Specifically, the brand name of the paddleball is the 
Bouncer. The board is made out of prefabricated mahogany 
and is cut in a crooked circular shape reminiscent of a ping 
pong paddle. On the paddle there is a fellow playing 
paddleball while riding a buckin’ bronco. A long rubber band 
is stapled on the other side, leading to a rubber ball. The 
rubber band goes through the center of the ball, to hold it on to 
the paddle. The object of the game is this: to hit the board as 
many times as you can with the ball. 

Getting back to the story— Easter morning came along and 
I was awakened by a too-early-in-the-morning phone call. 
This was my opportunity. I took the basket out of hiding and 
placed it on the table in the bedroom. 

Beatrice was pretty excited by the whole thing. Best of all, 
she didn’t take much of a liking to the paddleball, which I had 
dutifully placed in the basket. In fact, Idon’t think she noticed 
it at all. I bided my time and when she had left the room a little 
later, I took the paddleball out of the basket. 

I can remember having a paddleball when I was younger. 
Basically, they are an anacronistic form of juvenile enter- 
tainment. Even on those rare occasions when I got a handle 
on one I couldn’ t master the stroke. No one on my block knew 
how to work them either, not even the kids who played ping 
pong and baseball. My father, however, was raised on the 
sport. Whenever a paddleball appeared in the house, he’d 
pick it up and start playing, exhibiting the style of a true pro. I 
would watch his masterful stroke with the twin eye of envy 
and admiration. 


Pleasing Paddleball 


You don’t see many paddleballs around anymore. They 
went out of style with five & dimes. In it§ place we have 
technological improvements such as pinball akd, even further 
down the line, spacewars. The great disadvaltage of these 
games is that you can’t take them home. Paddleball is totally 
portable, truly a discipline for the person on the move—such 
as myself. 

The hardest thing about playing paddleball is justifying the 
activity. Usually, people waste their time by saying they 
don’t have enough time. Simply stated, paddleball is an 
activity which is a waste of time. In justification for 
paddleball, I offer three reasons. First, if you are going to 
waste time, find a discipline that is made expressly for that 
purpose. Second, it’s a nice way to warm up that hand-eye 
coordination for baseball season. Third, think of all the 


Film Review 


quarters I save not playing pinball (I hate to make this 
confession but I never get the replay). Pinball machines are 
two-paddled bandits, while paddleball is fiscally responsible. 

Still, it cannot be denied that paddleball is a frivolous 
activity. Beatrice, being slightly Calvanistic in regard to 
work, was quite disturbed with my obsession. Let me cite an 
example of the problems that come from playing paddleball 
in my living room. 

One night I came home pretty late. P'd just been to a 
rehearsal and it had gotten on my nerves. I entered the living 
room and started playing with the paddleball. Beatrice wasn’t 
too happy about the whole thing, 


continued on next page 


A Discouraging Word 


by Richard von Busack 


t the very end of Where the Buffalo Roam (now 
playing at UA Cinema on River Street), Hunter S. 
Thompson (Bill Murray) soliloquizes: ‘‘None of it 
was crazy enough for me.” That’s the way I felt about this 
film. It was never crazy enough, it never seemed to capture 


‘the essence of Thompson’s work, that famous persona that 


Tom Wolfe called “an inept, half- psychotic loser.” 

The film might have been better off as a live-action cartoon 
about “‘Uncle Duke,” Gary Trudeau’s caricature of Dr. 
Thompson. As the film stood, it was funny enough, rather like 
a Saturday Night Live sketch that worked in places and fell 
flat in others. There was really no reason for this: Thompson’s 
writings are very cinematic and he was one of the most vivid 
characters of the early seventies. 

In Buffalo, Bill Murray is Hunter Thompson, as they used 
to say in the movie posters. His resemblance to the good 
doctor is really uncanny and his performance is the best thing 
about the film. Murray wields knives, mace and a typewriter 
just like the real thing Since Thompson’s writings are 
essentially interior monologues, the episodes with Murray 
alone work the most convincingly. So totally does Murray 
dominate the screen that I almost regretted the entrance of 
another character. 

This may explain the two-dimensionality of Lazlo Acosta, 
the buffalo of the film’s title. The relationship between room 
Acosta (Peter Boyle) and Murray is not fully developed and 
there is a puzzling sequence in the middle of the film about 
Acosta and some revolutionaries that is not explained. I have 
the feeling that a lot of the film is laying around on the cutting 
floor of Universal studios. 

There are someffine scenes in the film, though: Thompson 
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and Acosta careening drunkenly through San Francisco; their 
sieges of hotels, hospitals and bars; and the final episodes of 
Thompson covering the 1972 presidential campaign for 
Blast magazine(a thinly disguised Rolling Stone). This latter 
part is the best (and most Thompson-like) episode in the film, 
especially when Thompson encounters Nixon in a washroom 
(Nixon is played by a look-alike Richard M. Dixon— 
‘remember him?). But even this scene, inspired as it is, 
degenerates into slapstick— Nixon gets hosed down by a fire 
extinguisher. ¢ 

The movie would have been much better if it had simply 
followed the true story of Thompson’s Nixon encounter. 
During the ’72 campaign, the king of Gonzo was asked to 
keep Nixon company on a ride. There was one stipulation: 
Thompson could only discuss football. 

In fact, if the film had dealt more with Thompson myths 
and realities (as passed on in the doctor's books and Gary 
Trudeau’s comic strip), it might have fared better. The 
original material is certainly stronger than that which ap- 
peared in the movie. Thompson himself was disappointed | 
with the film, according to a recent Playboy interview. I 
suppose authors are always disappointed with the film 
version of their works, yet even I was upset by the low-level 
defamation of the famed writer. 

Where the Buffalo Roam had everything I usually enjoy in 
a low- budget movie: car crashes, drugs, screaming and a rock 
soundtrack. It is fast-paced (except for the dragging middle 
sequence with the revolutionaries) and had some of the tone 
of a Thompson essay—that hung-over, feverish, half- 
nauseated Sunday feeling, Bill Murray is very good. The film 
has some bad and not enough craziness. 

Where The Buffalo Roam could have been a much better 
film, but it’s fun and uncomplicated fun is hard to find. 0 
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SPORTS continued 

Among the projects being considered to generate income is 
rental of the east field to the 49ers football team to use as a 
summer training ground. The money netted by this would be 
used to build a training room, improve the existing field and 
build another field between the east remote parking lot and 
the east field. Other plans include building a pool on campus 
jointly with the city of Santa Cruz and sharing the city’s 
soccer fields. 

The administration hopes the outcome of all this, beside 
attracting and retaining students, will be to develop a link with 
the Santa Cruz community and to help students develop a 
sense of community on campus. When asked why the 
administration has so suddenly decided to become interested 
in sports, McFadden replied, ‘‘The Chancellor has only 
begun to appreciate the importance of having activities on 
campus here.”’ The ultimate decision as to whether or not 
more money will be allocated for sports-and club programs is 
up to the Chancellor on the recommendation of the OPER 
policy Committee. The Chancellor was not available for 
comment on this issue. 


PADDLEBALL continued 

I almost tipped a cup of coffee on her lap while she was 
attempting to read Sophocles. Although confident of my right 
to play paddleball in the living room of my house, this 
particular episode seemed quite shameful. I felt a little like 
the kid who sticks chewing gum under a desk at school. It’s 
fun, but if someone sees you, boy are you going to get it 

Everything went smoothly for a week, as good as can be 
expected anyway. When Beatrice saw me playing paddleball 
in the living room, she’d either tell me to cut it out or make a 
sly cut about how it really was her paddleball and that she’d 
presently like to dispose of it 

One day I came home from school and grabbed the 
paddleball. I was up to about 30 paddles a game and was 
proud of my achievement. Then it dawned on me: why not 
write an article about this totally frivolous activity? In the first 
draft, I encorporated Shakespeare, Gestalt consciousness 
and various other lofty themes. Soon, however, I realized 
there was no need to drive the article into absurdity, it would 
get there on its own. I revised the article, bringing it to its 
present form. Feeling pretty good about the whole thing, I 
took the paddle out and gave it a swing, 
- The ball quickly sailed out on its rubber band, broke off and 
bounced to the other side of the room. 0 
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CINCO DE MAYO will be celebrated from Thurs- 
day, May | through Wednesday, May 7, at Cabrillo 
College with a series of free events, open to the 
public. The celebration is being presented by Semilla 
de Aztlan, a Chicano student organization at the 
college. All activities will take place in the Fireside 
Lounge of the Student Center, building 900. Events 
planned are: May 1, noon to! pm, a slide presentation 
on “‘Maya— Yesterday and Today,” May 5, 11 to 

noon, poetry readings (and Mexican food will be on 
sale in the cafeteria), May 6, 10 to11 am, the films “I 
am Joaquin” and “‘ Sentinel of Silence’’ will be shown; 
from 11 am to] pm Los Mejicas will perform and there 
will be guitar playing and singing, and from 1 to2 pm 
the two films will be shown again On May7, noon to 1 
pm the films “‘E] Pueblo Chicano” and“‘The Begin- 
nings and the 20th Century will be shown. Also, 
Wednesday will be“ zoot suit” or traditional Mexican 
costume day, and there will be a car exhibition from 
1:30 to 3 pm in the amphitheater area next to the 
bookstore. Further information is available from 
Helene Simkin at Cabrillo, 425-6305. 


THE CALIFORNIA GREY BEARS is collecting 
goods for their annual RUMMAGE SALE to be held 
June 7-8 from 10 amto5 pm. The funds raised finance 


for all seniors. Your tax-deductable donations of 
furniture, household items, usable appliances, and just 
plain old rummage are welcome. Donations can be 


dropped off at their warehouse, 1298 Fair Ave., Santa’ 


Cruz, or for pick-up call 427-3000. 


THE FOLLOWING COOP POSITIONS ARE 
being offered by IBM: Local design engineering, 
circuit design engineering, micro-programming, me- 
chanical engineering, materials and process engineer- 
ing, industrial engineering, application programming, 
and systems development programming, Salary: Vari- 
able. Deadline: June 9, 1980. For more info, call 
Cooperative Education, Ext. 2396, for an appoint- 
ment with Stephanie or drop by 140 Central Services. 


NASA— AMES FALL QUARTER COOP POSE 
tion. A trainee position in the Infrared Detector/ Array 
Development Group, Project Technology Branch. 
He/she will be responsible for the laboratory evalua- 
tion and characterization of state-of-the-art infrared 
detectors and arrays for future astronomical missions. 
Qualifications: two years of formal college training in 
the field of solid-state physics, material sciences, or 
engineering sciences is required. Transcripts are re- 
quired. Salary: Depends on qualifications. Deadline: 
Tuesday, May 27, 1980: For more information, 
please call ext. 2396 for appointment with Stephanie 
or drop by the office—140 Central Services. 


SCIENCE MAJORS: FALL WINTER INTERN- 
ships. Lockheed is offering internship opportunities 
for students majoring in information science, chemis- 
try, physics, economics, math and science writing. 
Salary: Variable. Requirements: You should have at 
least a junior standing in your major. Deadline: 
Monday, June 9, 1980. For more information call 
Cooperative Education, ext. 2396, for an appoint- 
ment with Stephanie or drop by 140 Central Services. 


WHILE ANITA BRYANT’S CAMPAIGN mana- 
ger fights to deny human rights in the Santa Clara 
Valley, the ultra-right is using the homosexual scape- 
goat to stop the ERA and, as always, opportunist 
politicians use bad economic news to keep minorities 
weak and divided. The Charley Parkhurst Gay De- 
mocratic Club is working to make these actions the 
great failures of the 1980’s. A benefit to support the 
work of the Charley Parkhurst Gay Democratic Club 
will be held Saturday, May 10, 1980, at Mona’s 
Gorilla Lounge 1525 Commercial Way, Santa Cruz, 
from 8 am to 2 pm. 


RESTAURANT 


Food To Go or Eat Here 


the annual Harvest Festival, a free chicken barbecue ' 


Home Cooked Natural Foods of India 


423-1699 
1310 Mission Street, Santa Cruz 


HEALTH SCIENCES STUDENTS: Please sign- 
up for recruiter resources and information if you are 
interested in Chiropractic or Osteopathic Medicine, 
Dentistry, Pharmacy, Medical Technology, Nursing, 
Veterinary Medicine, or being a Physician’s Assistant 
in the Career Planning Center, 123 Central Services. 


SLIDE SHOW AND DISCUSSION OF INITIA- 
tive “A” prohibiting the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons in Santa Cruz Friday May 3, 1980 7:30- 
9:30. If interested please call 426-9945. 


NEED JOB EXPERIENCE IN ART THERAPY? 
Arts and Crafts? You can work this summer part- or 
full-time in Watsonville. You would be working with 
the elderly and disabled at Watsonville Manor on a 
volunteer basis developing and conducting programs 
of interest to the patients there. They need enthusiastic 
and creative students to work whatever hours they 
wish. For more information, come in and talk with Joy 
at Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services, 
x2396. 


STUDENT DRAFT COUNSELING GROUP 
Meeting Monday May 5, 4:30 pm at Crown/Merrill 
Rec Room. All interested welcome. For more info or 
for counseling call 426-6242. 


WOMEN IN REGGAE: KZSC radio special. An 
evening of Jah music featuring the recording of women 
artists. Thursday, May 8. 7-10 pm. FM 88.1. 


SIERRA CLUB—SANTA CRUZ REGIONAL 
group. Car Camping, Pinnacles National Monument, 
Saturday and Sunday, May 3 and 4. Camping fee: 
$1.00 per person. Carpool expense sharing $3.00. 
Meet County Government Center—8 am Sat., May 
3. Reservation hike—Call leader Bob Druhe-438- 
3428. Monday, May 5: Outing Committee meeting. 
Ethel Wylie’s house, 130 Acadia, SC, 423-1032. 


BOOK COLLECTION CONTEST. The Friends of 
the UCSC Library will present the awards to the 
winners of the contest in a short ceremony in the main 
lobby of the McHenry Library on May 2, Friday, 2 
pm. Refreshments will be served in the outer lobby. 
Books and entries will be on exhibit 


THEATER, FRIDAY MAY? and Saturday May 3. 
Winners, two prize-winning one-act -plays: Violence 


and Daffodils by Amy Kuettner, and Sparring, by | 
Robert Coleman. The program begins at 8:00 pm at ; 
UCSC’s Barn Theater. Latecomers will be seated at ! 
intermission. There is no admission charge. 


THE SANTA CRUZ GAY/LESBIAN COUN- t 
seling Collective has set Sunday evening, May 4, fora , 
benefit dance at the Dragon Moon, 1130 Soquel,! 
Ave., Santa Cruz. The benefit begins at 8 pm with 4 
entertainment scheduled for later in the evening. To ! 


IANNOUNCEMENTS 


CHANGE OF STUDY PROGRAM: May 13 is the 
last day to DROP a course without a $3 fee. Regis- 
trar’s Office. 


REMOVAL OF GRADE E May 13 is the last day to 
file petitions to remove winter quarter Incompletes. $5 
fee; Registrar's Office and Cashier's Office. 


FOURTH ANNUAL UNDERGRADUATE 
Biology Research Symposium. A “Meeting of the 
Minds” will take place this year on Sunday, June | st at 
10 am and will continue throughout the day in the 
Graduate Student Lounge, Thimann Labs 397. A 15 
minute talk followed by a five minute question period 
is allocated to each speaker. Topic headings are: 
Biochemistry, Genetics, Organismal Biology, and 
Ecology and Population Biology. Abstracts of no 
more than 150 words, along with the researcher's 
name, sponsoring faculty member and title must be 
submitted to the Biology Board by May 19 at 5 pm. 
For more info, cal: Michael Jay 429-4258 or Bio 
Board 429-2209. 


Music Director at Highlander Center will present a 
workshop and free concert, Friday, May 2 at Merrill. 
The workshop, 2:30 pm at the Baobab Lounge at 
Merrill, will focus on using music as an organizing tool 
and making music with groups. The evening concert 
will be at8 pm, in the Merrill Dining Hall, and is free. 
For more info contact Nich Royal, x4054. 


KENNETH FEINBERG, LEGAL COUNSEL for 
the Senate Judiciary Committee will speak at UCSC 
Friday night May 2, onthe controversial SB1722. Mr. 
Feinberg will address the many aspects of Criminal 
Code Revision, especially the sections relating to Civil 
Disobedience, draft resistance, and sentencing. This 
will be an outstanding opportunity for concerned 
citizens to learn more about the bill’s history and its 
merits. Friday May 2, 8 pm at Classroom Unit 1. For 
more info call 426-8248. A free event! 


MAY RECRUITMENT VISITORS: May 1, Ocean 
Data Systems, May 2, K-Mart Apparel Manage- 
ment Training, May 6, United Neighbors in Action; 
May 7, Sears Roebuck and Company, May 8, Travel- 
ers Insurance, May 8, Dun & Bradstreet, May 9, 
Syntex (bio. & chem.); May 12, Prudential Insurance; 
May 14, Golden State Sanwa Bank, May 20, Occi- 
dental Life Insurance; May 21, Northwestern Mutual 
(insurance: sales/Santa Cruz); May 22, GTE Telenet 
(Data Communication Network); May 28, Mont 
gomery Ward (mngment tg). Call Diane Walker, 
x2183, Career Planning Center, to make your inter- 
view appointments, or for more information. An 
information session for each recruiter will be open to 
all interested people. 
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contact the hotline call referral number 425-5211. 


' 
! INTERESTED IN PATIENT ADVOCACY 
| work? United Neighbors in Action, a Bay Area 


GET ACTIVE. APPLICATIONS ARE NOW. community based 7,000 member nursing home pa- 


out for statewide committees ate the Campus Activi- 
_ties Office (above whole earth restaurant). 


CUBA, A SLIDE SHOW AND DISCUSSION, 


§ tient advocacy organization is recruiting to fill the 
: following positions: canvassers, community organi- 
‘ zers, newsletter editor, public relations officer, grant 
1 writer, administrative assistant, and assistant legis- 


will be presented by the Bread & Roses Bookfair ' lative advocate. Social Science and Health Science 
Series, Sunday, May 11, 3-7 pm at 564 Santa 4 students are encouraged to apply. An informational 


Marguarita Dr., Aptos. 


SANTA CRUZ FESTIVAL OF LIVING MUSIC 


. presents a Baroque recital, 8 pm Saturday, May 3, 
, Sesnon House, Cabrillo College, Aptos, seating limit- 


ed, and also 8 pm Sunday, May 4, Calvary Church, 
Lincoln and Center Streets, Santa Cruz. Tickets: $3 
Student & Elders, $4 general at the door. 


NO 


Santa cruz county 


423-6466 


NO on9 co 
DOx 51, soquel, 


: session and interview appointments will be held on 
: campus May 6. Contact Diane Walker, Career Plan- 
1 ning and Placement, x2183, to sign up. 

4 

1 THE COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE 
| Courses and Curricula will meet on Wednesday, 
! April 30, at 2:30 pm in Room 325 McHenry Library. 
1 Agenda Course approvals, credit by petition, joint 
\ majors and interdivisional studies Committee legis- 
1 lation. 
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' RESUME WRITING WORKSHOPS. Will you be 
job hunting soon? Be well prepared to present yourself 
witha professional resume. Three workshops will be 
offered during May: Wed. May 7, 7 pm; Mon. May 
12, 1 pm; and Tues, May 20, 11 am. Workshops will 
take place in the Administrative Conference Room 
(292 Central Services). Career Advisors Rosejoanne 
Cirincione and Lewis Austin from the Career Plan- 
ning and Placement Center will offer constructive 
criticism and informed feedback on individual resu- 
mes. Drop into the Career Planning Center at 123 
Central Services anytime and pick up a copy of the 
Center’s guide to resume writing then bring your own 
draft resume to either of the meetings. 


THE PUBLISHERS SPEAK! A panel discussion 
with Micky Lawler, Production Manager for Brooks- 
Cole Publishers, William Marken, Managing Editor 
for Lane (Sunset Magazine & Books) Publishers, and 
Dr. Gordon Wainwright, Director of Test Develop- 
ment for McGraw- Hill will take place on Wednesday, 
May 7 from 11:45 am to 1:30 pm in the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. Find out how to get into the business! 


INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES WORKSHOP 
will be conducted by Kathy Powers-Ceresa and Judith 
White from the Career Planning and Placement Cen- 
ter. The Program will include mock video interviews 
with workshop participants viewing a videotape on 
“Effective Interviewing,” playback of participant's 
video interviews with a critique. Some topics covered 
in the workshop will be typical questions asked in an 
interview, some of the questions you want answered, 
the quality of your interview, follow-up, and job 
selection. The workshop will take place on Wednes- 
day, May 14 from 5:30-8 pm in the Administrative 
Conference Room (Central Services 292). Sign-up at 
Career Planning or x2183. Get the jump on the 
competition— be prepared! 


PROGRAM IN FILM AND VIDEO. On Friday, 
May 16 Career Planning is sponsoring a program in 
Film presented by Michael Wiese, independent film 
producer and in Video with Eric Thierman on Impact 
Video. It will happen at noon in the College V Study 
Center. Wiese films will be shown the same evening at 
7:30 pm in Thimann Lecture Hall. 
CANDLELIGHT VIGIL AT “THE OAKES 
Pentagon. An opportunity to demonstrate our solida- 
rity with those at the Pentagon (Washington DC) 
whose presence makes it known that we don’t want a 
draft, a Trident Missile System, or a war. Meet at 
Oakes Administration Building. 8:30 pm Sunday. 


THE UCSC CAMPUS COALITION FOR 
Kennedy will have an organizational meeting this 
Friday. We will discuss and coordinate canvassing, 
precincting, fundraising and a host of other election 
‘items. In addition,- we will discuss the Kennedy 
delegate caucus for the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. The campaign and its delegate candidates need 
your help NOW! Even if you have little time to spare 
please attend this meeting for information purposes. 
When: Friday, May 2, 7 pm. Where: Stevenson 
College, Dorm 4, Second floor lounge. For more 
information, call 426-8248 or 423-6792. 


PLEASE JOIN OUR PARADE! Help defeat Prop. 
9. Show your solidarity by marching with us on May 
10 in our No on 9 parade. Join school children, 
seniors, working people, and public employees. We 
will begin gathering at the County Office Building at 
10 am. The parade will begin at 11 am. Come join us, 
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1 the Santa Cruz County No on 9 Committee. 


FAMILY SAUNA 
SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition. 
Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere. 


WFDNESDAY STUDENT DISCOUNT 


nmittee 
427-2803 


2 tor $6.00 
320-C Cedar Street 


Santa Cruz, CA 95060 _. Noon to 10 p.m. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


PERSONALS 


FORMER BIRTH OF A POET STUDENTS and 
others: weekly Jungian dream workshops with John 
Kidd before he goes to Zurich in July. Call group 
secretary, Pamela, after 11 for details. 423-6826. 
Bring your journal 


INTERESTED IN SPENDING SIX MONTHS 
IN PARIS FOR FREE? There may be a way. Write 
to Oakes P.O. Box 117. 


-IF YOU SAW THE ACCIDENT BETWEEN ; 
THE BICYCLE AND THE VW ON THE ROAD ; 
below Classroom Unit, Sunday April 20, 6 pm, Please | 
contact Ron at 336-2750. 


LOOKING FOR CHILDCARE? Call Childcare 
Switchboard 688-8585; 476-8585. 


JOBS 


CHURCH NEEDS A MUSICIAN FOR Sunday 
Services only. One hour services. Call 475-5004. 


MEN!-WOMEN! 
JOBS ON SHIPS! American. Foreign. No exper- 
ience required. Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. 
Summer job or career. Send $3.00 for information. 
SEAFAX, Dept. C-10 Box 2049, Port Anes, 
Washington 98362. 


FOR RENT 


ROOM FOR RENT: $148.50 plus utilities. Close to 
campus (off Nobel). New furnishings, 2 bath, smokers 
O.K. 425-1849, Gilberto Martinez. 


LOST & FOUND 


WILL THE PERSON WHO TOOK THE ORANGE 
daypack and calculator from Applied Sciences please 


return it to the campus mailroom or phone Philip 438- 
3376 or 429-2066. 


” 


SERVICES 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full service 
travel agency representing all charter companies and 
scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK FOR 
YOUR CONVENIENCE. Maps, books, & luggage, 
student tours, ski trips, Eurail & Britrail passes, Youth 
Hostel cards, work abroad insurance. International 
Student ID cards available now. #30 in the Old Sash 
Mill, call 425-7822. 


GUARANTEED, TUNE-UP AND MINOR 
REPAIR 4 cyl—$24.00; 6-8 cylL—$29.00. Basic 


parts included. I come to you! Jon, 425-5211, Ext 
230. 


GAY/LESBIAN COUNSELING COLLECTIVE: 
Free, non-judgemental peer counseling concerning | 
personal issues. Referral number. 425-5211. 


WRITING A PROBLEM? Ex-public schoolteacher ! 


will help you organize your research notes, will edit 
your draft-and even type it if you want. Reasonable 
rates. Call Miriam 426-5040. 


YARDCHARDS Food Tree Service. Home and 
community plantings, seeds, _transplantings. 
429-3020. 


CURLY PERMS from $17.50 to $35.00. Trims $5. 
to $10. Design Line Hair in Soquel, 475-6960. Open 
Mon. thru Sat. closed Sun. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD. Birth control, Preg- 
nancy testing, VD screening, Annual exams, refer- 
ence library. Free or low-cost. 212 Laurel St, Santa 
Cruz. Call for appointment 426-5850. 


REASSURE YOUR SELF-IMAGE. How? With a 
Henna Treatment and a personalized hair style struc- 
tured by Alicia She offers skilled attention to your 
grooming needs in her European-style salon. Call 
THE MARCH HAIR at 426-0911. 


THE UCSC COALITION FOR KENNEDY IN 1980 
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LEGAL COUNSEL FOR THE U.S. SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Mr Feinberg will discuss the provisions of the pro- 
posed recodification of the Federal Criminal Code. 
He will address the controversial aspects of the bill, 
especially those sections dealing with civil diso- 
bedience, draft resistance and sentencing. He will 
also talk about the bill’s history and merits, including 
various new provisions concerning present rape 
statutes, repeal of the Smith and Logan acts, and new 
laws to combat the neglected area of white collar crime. 


Classroom Unit 1 


FRIDAY, MAY 2, 8 PM 


WANTED 


INDIAN ARTIFACTS: Private party will buy old 
baskets, beadwork, blankets, pots, etc. or entire 
collections for premium prices. Also buying old ! 
Oriental Rugs. Free estimates. 426-0134. 


INSTRUCTION 


ECONOMICS TUTOR. Experience as TA for Econ 
1, 2, 100B. Will tutor for all Econ. classes, ; 
$4.00/hour. EOP students free (they re funded). Call 
Robert Glassburner, 426-9872. 


1 GERMAN LESSONS from a German. Almost free. 
; Please call 426-3514 and leave a message for Rolf. 


; SAX & CLARINET instruction. Kurt Heisig 429- 


8779. 


GUITAR LESSONS: Learn songs by the Beatles, ! 


Neil Young, Cat Stevens, Dan Fogelberg, Fleetwood 
Mac, Eagles, etc. CALL SCOTT, 426-3751. 


GERMAN LESSONS AND TUTORING by ex- 
perienced native teacher. All levels, emphasis on 
natural, idiomatic speaking. $6/hr. First lesson free. 
Call Antje at 475-7664. 


FOR SALE 


HOME BUS, 320 square feet of living space. Toilet, 
sink, shelves installed. 1969 Dodge school bus, 427 
engine, clutch needs work, otherwise good condition. 
$1500. 633-6257. 


TYPING 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING. Prompt, accurate 
service. IBM carbon ribbon typewriter. Spelling and 
punctuation corrected free. Guaranteed. $1.00 stan- 
dard page. 10% discount on long papers. 423-8258. 
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IMMEDIATE CASHI!!! 


Your Go! 


“Metal Man” 


Pacific Gold & Silver Exchange 
719 Pacific Avenue, Santa Cruz 


423-7572 


Corner of Laurel & Pacific 
PIII SIO TEU ILLELN, CH BOD R ain ae a PEI IND 


j QUALITY TYPING & TRANSCRIPTION. Exper- 
! ienced typist for your term paper or dissertation. IBM 
1 Selectric. Choice of type. Reasonable rates. Tran- 
: scription from cassette tapes available. Deborah, 425- 
» 0398. 


' 

' 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING, editing, reasonable rates. 
' ' Elite Business Services, Santa Cruz, 429- 1484; 
§ Soquel, 462- 1868. 

: TYPING— Post Graduate 40 page minimum. $1 .00/pg, 
1 (Dbl sp.) IBM—Guaranteed. 438-3996. 

i] 


; PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. PROMPT AND AC- 
CURATE. Theses, dissertations, term papers, etc. 
t Edit spelling, etc. EXPERIENCED Legal Secretary. 
1476-4951. 


an ACCURATE TYPIST. Will type manuscripts, 
; reports, etc. Minor editing. Business experience. IBM 
Selectric. Choice of type style. Ramona, 438-0472. 


TYPING by experienced secretary, college grad. 
! Some errors corrected FREE. Also experienced in 
a: More extensive editing ONE DAY service available. 
: 462-1366. 


a TYPING: Done professionally, quickly, accurately, 
theses, dissertations, etc. IBM Correctable Selectric. 
Call Janaki/Judy, 429-8336, WORD PROCESSING 
also available. 


Call the FAST TEMPO TYPER for all your typing 
needs. Neat and efficient with a professional flair, 
4266641. 


TYPING. Low rates, IBM selectric. Champion 
speller. Perfect spelling or your money back. 335- 
5744. 


SENIOR THESIS AND DISSERTATION 


typing, especially technical equations, matrices, 
tables. IBM selectric. Your final copy will look 
beautiful Fast and dependable. Nora Rogers, 423- 
9643. NEAR CAMPUS. 


THUMBPRINTING. Professional TYPING and 
quality Offset Printing IBM Correcting Selectric IL 
Resumes. Call Day or Evening for Student Rates. 
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TYPING. Many years experience in all kinds. of 
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* * CONTEST * 
For the most unusual, fantastic student project 
_ To be shown May 10th 
* % $100 Cash Prizek*w 
Deadline extended to May 7th — Pick up entry 
forms at Kresge, College V, Cowell or Crown 
Return to College V activities office 


WORKS BY THREE VISUAL ARTISTS 


Seer 
=2l tes . Collections of etchings, lithos, 
ra tex : drawings & paintings 
tiie THERESA ELLIS 
eee GRETCHEN RENDLER-BREGMAN 


GINA PEARLIN 
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